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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Turkish Situation 


HE word sultan, so long rich in sug- 

gestions of terror and might, has 
lost its last significance. When the 
young Turks rose to power the Sultan 
became practically a prisoner at Con- 
stantinople with little authority to back 
his name, and the real power was at 
Angora. Now the Angora Government 
has suppressed the Turkish Sultanate 
and the succession to the throne, and de- 
creed that instead of the Sultan, head of 
the church and state, a Khalif will as- 
sume the religious headship only. The 
Sultan, however, according to recent 
dispatches, has not been officially in- 
formed of the Assembly’s action, has 
not abdicated and is conducting himself 
as usual. This division of church and 
state, depriving the Mohammedan world 
of a religious head possessing power, 
decreases any danger of a “ holy war” 
by decreasing Moslem solidarity. Mos- 
lems in India, Egypt, Arabia and Af- 
ghanistan have protested the “ sacri- 
lege.” 

Immediately after the abolition of the 
old régime, the Kemalists Turks made a 
high-handed announcement of their de- 
mands on the Allies. These were that 
the warships of all nations should ask 
for authorization to pass the Darda- 
nelles; that Allied troops should leave 
Constantinople, and that its Greek popu- 
lation—about half a million—should be 
expelled. They want £240,000,000 in- 
demnity from the Greeks, and the auto- 
nomy of the Greek Islands off Asia Mi- 
nor—a blow at Italy. For Western 
Thrace, they ask the decision of its fu- 
ture by a plebiscite, and they demand 
the complete independence of Turkey. 

The Turkish point of view, interpreted 
at Paris by Ferid Bey, representative of 
the Angora government, is that the Turk- 
ish victory over the Greeks in Anatolia 
this year wiped out the Allied victory 
over the Turks in the war—the cam- 
paign of Allenby and ail the rest of it. 
The 1918 armistice at Mudros has no 
Turkish acknowledgment, because it was 
the basis for the torn-up Treaty of 
Sévres, and the Mudania agreement ac- 
tually seems to mean little more. 

Great Britain and France are on this 
point at least one—the Turkish demands 
with regard to Constantinople are not 
to be admitted for a moment, and mar- 


Citizen readers already know Sally 
Farnham’s work and curiously enough 
it is just a year ago that we showed on 
our own cover her bust of President 
Harding—so this picture is a sort of an 
anniversary celebration. The figure, 
which represents Victory, is a memorial 
at Ogdensburg to the soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War. 

Among the pieces of sculpture com- 
pleted this year by Mrs. Farnham are 
the Navy Club Medal, a bust of Mar- 
shal Foch and a memorial to Vernon 
Castle in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
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tial law may yet be a necessary resort. 

Meantime as this is written, the repre- 
sentatives of the Turks have arrived at 
Lausanne for the Near East Conference, 
and found no one to meet them. After 
much protest, the French yielded to the 
English demand that the conference 
should be postponed until November 20, 
in order to clear the date of the English 
elections. 


A Decision Against Women 


HE women’s minimum wage law of 

the District of Columbia has been 
declared invalid by the District Court of 
Appeals. The decision was made in the 
case of the Children’s Hospital, which 
fought against the minimum wage of 
$16.50 a week established by the law for 
women workers. Justice Van Orsdel’s 
opinion was based on the theory that, 
having secured equality with men in the 
political and commercial world, women 
are no longer entitled to any special pro- 
tection. The decision is a sweeping at- 
tack on the whole theory and practice of 
wage-fixing. It will undoubtedly be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. Comment 
on this decision by Miss Blackwell will 
be found among the editorials. 


Forward Steps 

O Mrs. Stokes’s review of instances 

of international co-operation on 
the part of the Administration, pub- 
lished in the last Citizen, add the strik- 
ing development that negotiations are 
going on that may lead to our Govern- 
ment’s having a voice in the nomina- 
tion and selection of judges of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. As is 
known, an eminent American, John 
Bassett Moore, sits in that court, but 
he was chosen by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, in which of course 


the United States has no representation. 
Various plans are under consideration 
by which American participation in the 
election of judges of the court may be 
secured. It means a step toward closer 
world association. 

In the same connection should be 
noted President Harding’s message to 
the American people on the eve of 
Armistice Day. Its burden was a plea 
for recognition of world duty; of the 
fact that our share in the war has 
brought in its train, as many have long 
felt, the responsibility to “ maintain a 
helpful and sustaining attitude in all 
the broader relationships that involve 
the nations.” 


No Escape by Way of Panama 

ECAUSE of the Daugherty dry-ship 

ruling, it was announced that two 
star vessels of the United American 
Lines would be transferred from Amer- 
ican to Panama registry, and it was 
supposed that other ships would follow 
suit. But the regulations governing 
such transfer, just made public by the 
Shipping Board, will spoil the plan. 
Applications for such transfer will be 
considered only when the transferee 
agrees that the ships will not be used 
to carry intoxicating liquors to or from 
the United States. 


The Klan in Oregon 

HE Ku Klux Klan and the Masons 

were united in the election in Ore- 
gon on a measure with reference to 
private schools. Under their leader- 
ship, by a popular referendum, the peo- 
ple of the state voted into law a meas- 
ure compelling the attendance at pub- 
lic schools of every child between eight 
and sixteen. The emphasis is on public. 
No private schools are to be patronized. 
Presumably the parochial schools are 
the object of attack on the part of the 
Masons and the Ku Klux Klan. But 
reports from the state say that other 
groups besides Catholics opposed the 
measure, as an infringement of parents’ 
personal liberty in the choice of 
schools, and comment from this point 
of view appears in the press. The New 
York Times says: “If the state ought 
ever to take this step, it should be only 
when the existence of private and pa- 
rochial schools threatens the efficient 
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maintenance of the public schools. The 
remedy is not the abolition of the pri- 
vate and parochial schools, but the in- 
fusing into all such schools of the 
spirit and purpose of public democratic 
education.” 

Walter Pierce (Democrat), the newly 
elected governor of Oregon, was backed 
by the Klan. 


The New Senators 


ew country is too large and the Cit- 
zen too small for a report on the 
personnel of the new Congress to be 
made in these pages; but our readers 
may be glad to have in their file the 
names of the elected and reelected mem- 
bers of the Senate. Those reelected are: 

Democrats: Henry F. Ashurst, Ari- 
zona; Park Trammell, Florida; James 
A. Reed, Missouri; Key Pittman, Neva- 
da; Andrieus A. Jones, New Mexico; 
Peter G. Gerry, Rhode Island; Kenneth 
D. McKellar, Tennessee; William H. 
King, Utah; Claude A. Swanson, Vir- 
ginia; John B. Kendrick, Wyoming. 

Republican: Hiram W. Johnson, Cali- 
' fornia; George P. McLean, Connecticut; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Massachusetts; 
Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin. 

The newly elected are: 

Republicans: Smith W. Brookhart, 
Iowa; Ralph B. Howell, Nebraska (also 
on Progressive ticket) ; Simeon D. Fess, 
Ohio; David A. Reed, Pennsylvania; 
George W. Pepper, Pennsylvania (in 
present Congress by appointment to ful- 
fill unexpired term); Frank L. Greene, 
Vermont. 

Democrats: Thomas F. Bayard, Dela- 
ware (T. C. Dupont reelected for short 
term); Walter F. George, Georgia; 
Samuel M. Ralston, Indiana; William 
Cabell Bruce, Maryland; Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Michigan; Herbert D. Steph- 
ens, Mississippi; Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana; Edward I. Edwards, New Jer- 
sey; Royal S. Copeland, New York; 
Earle B. Mayfield, Texas; C. C. Dill, 
Washington; Matthew M. Neely, West 
Virginia. 

Farmer-Labor, newly elected: Henrik 
Shipsted, Minnesota. 

Non - Partisan - Republican, newly 
elected: Lynn Frazier, North Dakota. 

The Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate in the Sixty-Eighth Congress is to 
be 10; the Republican majority in the 
House about 14. 

Prominent among the Senators retired 
to private life are Pomerene, of Ohio: 
Poindexter, of Washington; France, of 
Maryland; Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska. 

And prominent among the candidates 
defeated were Albert J. Beveridge of In- 
diana, and Frank Mondell of Wyoming. 


Italy’s Dictator 
T HE astounding coup by which Benito 


Mussolini demanded and _ secured 
under threat the government of Italy, 


Very Briefly 


The Federal Council of Churches an- 
nounces that agreements between railroads 
and shopmen have been reached on railroads 
comprising less than half the total Class I 
mileage of the country. 

Poland has had an election too. The Na- 
tionalists were routed, and the Socialists, 
Peasants and non-Polish deputies, making up 
the radical group, will control the Diet. 

The 1921 Nobel prize in physics has been 
awarded to Dr. Albert Einstein, of relativ- 
ity fame, and that for 1922 to Professor Neils 
Bohr, of Copenhagen. The prize for out- 
standing achievements in literature for the 
present year has been awarded to the Span- 
ish dramatist, Jacinto Benavente. 

The right of labor unions to engage in 
peaceful picketing in time of strike has 
again been upheld, by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert Wagner, in the case of jewelry 
manufacturers against a local of the Inter- 
national Jewelry Workers’ Union in New 
York. 

Jonathan M. Davis, Democratic Governor- 
elect of Kansas, takes his election as a 
repudiation of the Industrial Court law, and 
means to have it repealed. . 

A proposal ratifying the present Nevada 
divorce laws and forbidding their alteration 
for five years passed with a majority of 
about 3200 at last week’s election. 

Veterans’ bonus legislation was success- 
ful in Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Montana and 
California. 

Tokio has become the world’s third larg- 
est capital. 











| 
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} 
Ding, in the N. Y. Tribune 


Question: Whether to take up the new steps 
= run the risk of sitting out the rest of the 
dance. 








was completed in a dramatic scene in 
which the new Premier and his Cabinet 
took their oaths of office, and something 
like a hundred thousand of his black- 
shirted followers, who had surrounded 
the city ready to enforce his claims with 
arms, marched through the city. Start- 
ing with a program of discipline and 
economy, Mussolini has cracked the 
whip over lax government officials. On 
November 16 he is to present to the 
Chamber a program for the department 
of the Interior—and will probably re- 
ceive a vote of confidence, since the al- 
ternative would be a national election. 
The Premier is reported to have said: 
“IT am submitting matters to the Cham- 
ber, but with such a Chamber it may be 
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necessary to continue the dictatorship.” 
His foreign policy, which is frankly one 
of expansion, and not regarded favor- 
ably by foreign chancelleries, will be of 
most importance in determining his suc 
cess or failure. His course at the Near 
East Conference will be watched with 
interest. Meantime there will be reor- 
ganization of the Italian parties that 
have been out of power and influence. 
Mussolini has expressed an ambition 
to increase the quota of Italian immi 
grants admitted to the United States. 


A World Trade Court 

N International Court for Commer 

cial Arbitration has been endorsed 
by business men in the United States 
and twenty-eight other countries. It is 
a plan of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, representing two years of 
careful study by experts, and is de- 
signed to secure economy, speed and 
justice in the settlement of international 
trade disputes without recourse to the 
usual slow and expensive legal agen- 
cies. The administration of the court 
will be directed from the headquarters 
in Paris of the International Chamber. 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s board, is to 
serve as chairman of the American 
group on the court, in association with 
such men as Newton D. Baker, Irving 
T. Bush and others. The court will be 
quite independent of all Government 
agencies. 


The Wilson Pilgrimage 

* observance of Armistice Day was 

the pilgrimage of a great throng 
of people to the doors of Woodrow 
Wilson’s home in Washington. For the 
first time in the three years since his 
illness Mr. Wilson was able to make a 
speech in response to the tribute paid 
him. It was a speech expressive of 
profound regret that “America has 
remained content with the armistice and 
has not moved forward to peace,” and 
of his belief that the United States is 
nevertheless progressing in the di- 
rection of “ active co-operation for jus- 
tice.” 


Sex Prejudice in Washington 

COMMITTEE _ representing the 

women of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees has recently ap- 
pealed to the President to act for the 
removal of sex prejudice from the of- 
fices of the government. Discrimina- 
tion against women, they say, is com- 
mon. The average entrance salary is 
$200 less a year for women than for 
men, women are paid less than men 
for comparable work all along the line, 
and certain high positions are never 
open to women. The committee wants 
the President to urge in his message the 
passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill, 
which would do away with these dis- 
criminations. November 14 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


November 10, 1922. 

T was Senator Hitchcock’s father, 
I also a United States Senator, but 

on the Republican side, who, listen- 
ing to the views of his son, remarked, 
‘Why, son, you sound like a Demo- 
erat.” In those days there was an un- 
mistakable connotation to “ Democrat,” 
particularly throughout New England. 
lo be a Democrat meant a certain rash 
independence, or an inheritance of 
some “ poor white” politics. It meant 
that the bearer sided with the saloons, 
xambling and the Catholic Church—or 
it meant that the misguided Democratic 
brother had acquired queer notions of 
state’s rights, free trade, single tax,, and 
labor versus capital, which had no po- 
litical berth then but in the outskirts 
of the Democratic party. What does 
* Democrat” mean today, or “ Repub- 
lican” either? Senator Hitchcock has 
been defeated by a liberal—a Repub* 
lican national committeeman. He hag 
lost his seat in the Senate to a progres- 
sive of his father’s faith, and he him- 
self now is classed as Senator Hitch: 
cock, one of the Democrats of the old 
school, a conservative. Time has 
played a queer trick, and left a political 


muddle. 
Party Lines Blurred 


Since the election, Washington has 
been a different place, politically. The 
varied results—here a Democratic vic- 
tory, there a Republican beat—have 
both elated and depressed party regu- 
lars, and the atmosphere is one of con- 
fusion in party affairs, the net effect 
of which is to add emphasis to the 
instability of the lines of demarca- 
tion of the two old parties, but to con- 
cede to Democrats a remarkable swing 
of sentiment. In short, the country has 
shown itself dissatisfied with condi- 
tions; therefore, against the party in 
power. No politician here, credited 
with balanced judgment, has said that 
election results meant a complete en- 
dorsement of Democratic policies, or a 
complete defeat of the Republican 
party. Parties as the embodiment of 
principles. and policies were not the 
prime factors in the election; and be- 


cause party power was not dominant, 
local issues, state and community, were 
ascendant, coupled with consideration 
of personalities of candidates. If there 
was any one thing which may be said 
to have guided the election, it was the 
alignment of the electorate according 
to conservative and liberal tendencies, 
with liberal sympathies predominating. 
Therefore, a new supply of Congres- 
sional material of liberal color is 
created which can, if constructively 
coalesced, hold the balance of power. 
As a representative of middle western 
Republicanism wrote back to Chicago: 

“There are enough Republican mem- 
bers included in the farm bloc, the 
labor group, the bonus phalanx and a 
half a dozen other invisible govern- 
ment groups who receive their inspira- 
tion to action outside of party coun- 
cils, to negative almost any legislation 
which may be proposed by the party 
leaders unless the party in Congress 
can be coalesced and a working agree- 
ment reached with the administration.” 

But the election was highly signifi- 
cant and more productive of political 
revelations than any Congressional 
election remembered at the capital. 

It indicated, particularly in the elec- 
tion to the United States Senate of Gov- 
ernor Edwards of New Jersey, who 
wants to make New Jersey as wet as 
the ocean; in the election of a Prohibi- 
tion senator for Ohio and the emphatic 
defeat of an amendment in favor of 
light wines and beer; in .the sweep- 
ing election of Al Smith in New 
York, and the defeat of Representative 
Volstead, that prohibition is a national 
issue whether party politics wants it 
or not, and that with the Presidential 
election only two years off, the prohi- 
bition fight is on again. 

It indicated that women voters will 
not vote en masse for a woman candi- 


date because she is a woman. They 
did not storm the Oklahoma voting 


places to back Miss Robertson, who was 
defeated. Neither so extreme a rad- 
ical as Miss Jeanette Rankin, nor so 
hard-headed a reactionary as Miss Rob- 
ertson was sent to Congress by the 
“woman vote.” and when the new Con- 


gress convenes a year from now, there 
will be no woman member. 

It showed that electorates, exempli- 
fied by the great states of Massachusetts 
and Montana, are not overwhelmed by 
the party power and personal prestige 
of their candidates, nor do they judge 
candidacy upon that basis. Senator 
Lodge, leader of the Republican ma- 
jority, nearly lost his seat for the first 
time in a quarter of a century. Sen- 
ator Lodge’s best friends here were 
deeply affected by the election returns. 
which gave him a beggarly few hun- 
dreds over his opponent. The only 
comment one of them would make was, 
“Tt will break his heart.” Represen- 
tative Frank W. Mondell, Republican 
leader of the House, lost his race for 
the Senate. If Montana and Massachu- 
setts had wanted powerful party rep- 
resentation, they could have obtained it 
through Lodge and Mondell. Senator 
Kendrick, the Democratic nominee 
from Montana, is a quiet unheard-from 
member of the upper house, who has 
been neither progressive nor strikingly 
conservative, but steady-going and un- 
moved by popular excitement. Now 
Mr. Mondell has neither a House nor a 
Senate seat. Strongly mentioned for 
House leadership in Mr. Mondell’s 
place is Representative James R. Mann 
of Illinois, a leader in personality but 
erratic. 

A Significant Straw 


It showed that although the male 
electorate at present may be unmoved 
by international affairs, the “ woman 
vote ” is more keenly sensitive to them, 
for early reports say that women in 
Massachusetts swelled the vote against 
Senator Lodge as a protest against his 
policy of isolation for the United 
States, non-interference and non-coop- 
eration with Europe. 

It left Secretary Hughes with Sen- 
ator Lodge on his lap, after Mr. 
Hughes’s campaign endorsement of 
him, with a difficult time ahead when 
the Hughes and the Lodge policies of 
foreign affairs must be made to fit each 
other, and the views of the newcomers. 

It left President Harding without a 
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vote of confidence and with a new Con- 
gress more strongly Democratic in both 
houses—the House Republican ma- 
jority having been cut at this writing 
to 14 from 165—and bereft of a Re- 
publican leader, Mr. Mondell, commit- 
ted to putting through the President’s 
plan of ship-subsidy legislation. In fact, 
the election left the success of the ship- 
ping bill considerably in the air; if, by 
chance, it is delayed until the new 
Congress sits. Go home, he had told 
the campaigning congressmen, sound 
the people of your districts on the ship- 
ping subsidy, find out the sentiment of 
the country, and then come back and 
push the legislation with more vim than 
ever—this the President said in effect. 
They went home, talked ship subsidy 
from their platforms, though not over- 
emphatically and over-enthusiastically, 
and many were defeated. 

It showed that the country by and 
large did not return a blanket approval 
of the new tariff or Republican taxes. 
The campaign speeches about the re- 
turn of prosperity because of the pro- 
tection of the tariff, did not get votes, 
and while it was being made, appeals 
and protests against the  tariff—its 
height or its depth—were being re- 
ceived by the score by the Tariff Com- 
mission, whose duty under the law is 
to review them for the President, who 
now has power to revise. 

It showed that although personal 
service in the Senate may keep a Sen- 
ator in peace with his constituency, it 





is not overwhelming at the polls— 
Senator Calder spent his days and 
nights at the Capitol working with his 
hands and feet for his constituents, tak- 
ing them to the Departments with their 
personal errands, shaking hands with 
delegations, trotting out to be photo- 
graphed with them. He was defeated 
by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, formerly 
New York’s health commissioner, who 
took a stand for humanitarian measures 
and was elected, in spite of the fact that 
the prospect of obtaining him as a per- 
sonal escort, who knows all the official 
ropes, for visiting New Yorkers, was 
poor. 

It showed that neither the Republi- 
can nor the Democratic party possessed 
a leader—a political general. Presi- 
dent Harding, according to his own pre- 
election platform, wouldn’t if he could 
—and many think he could not. Wood- 
row Wilson is still unable to take a 
physical part. There is no preemi- 
nently outstanding Democrat in the 
Senate, and only Senator Lodge and 
Borah on the Republican side, who 
are figureheads. As a great leader, Sen- 
ator Lodge would be as happy as an 
English butler at a picnic. Senator 
Borah is a potential leader without hav- 
ing displayed much of the necessary 
quality of professional political stra- 
tegy. His leading would be, “ Follow 
me—if you want to. If you don’t— 
don’t.” Both parties in this election 
were itinerants with a stock of wares 
for every state. There was no coordi- 
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nator. Neither chairman of the na. 
tional committees emerged with nationa! 
prominence. 

It showed that the country was 
keenly sensitized by the Newberry af 
fair, which resulted in a more rigid 
compliance with the laws requiring ful 
statement of campaign expenditures 
Moreover, it resulted in the electe: 
Senator from Michigan announcin: 
himself as so antagonistic to Newber 
ryism that upon his arrival in Wash 
ington he will fight to oust Senato 
Newberry. Senator Newberry himsel 
is reported as considering resignation 

It has proved that the country wantec 
a Congress more responsive to present 
day problems, more favorable to pro 
gressive politics, less buried in the 
quagmires of both parties. Congress 
has changed its face by this election 
and by the retirements. Reactionaries 
and standpatters have lost McCumber 
New, Paige, Williams, Frelinghuysen, 
Calder, in the Senate; Cannon, Ford- 
ney, Campbell, Copley, Ireland and 
many others in the House. There will 
be enough liberals in the new Congress 
to form a progressive bloc, and in the 
Senate, Brookhart, Howell, and at the 
present writing Lynn Frazier, the Non- 
partisan of North Dakota, have been 
added to the progressive strength. But 
this progressive bloc itself is of all 
shades of liberalism. The country will 
have to find a new designation and a 
new definition for this left wing. Will 

(Continued on page 29) 


Women Who Won 


which women had an equa! share in 

the vote has come and gone and 
the gloomy predictions of astute poli- 
ticians that “ you never can tell what 
the women will do ” has been more than 
verified. As the Daily News of Bangor 
(Me.) declared, “ the most veteran poli- 
ticians have not yet gotten an accurate 
line on feminine action at the polls— 
women hold the balance of power and 
the election will swing as the feminine 
vote falis.” Certainly the result con- 
tained many surprises and contradic- 
tions, 

In New York State women worked 
enthusiastically for the election of Al 
Smith in spite of the wet Democratic 
platform and were an appreciable fac- 
tor in his success. In Missouri, they 
opposed Senator Reed partly because of 
his wetness and in spite of their hard 
work he was elected by a large major- 
ity. In Ohio where the light wine and 
beer amendment lost heavily, according 
to the Cincinnati Inquirer, women made 
an intensive drive against it. 

It was said by the Cleveland Leader 
that if Simeon D. Fess was elected it 
would be the woman vote that would 


save him. The Leader added that it 


Tw second national election in 





© H. M. Smith, Cleveland, O. 

Judge Florence E. Allen 
would be the first real test in Ohio of 
whether, regardless of party lines, there 
exists a “ woman vote.” Senator Pom- 
erene voted against the Eighteenth 
Amendment and woman suffrage. He 
was defeated and Mr. Fess, who was for 
prohibition, was elected. 

In Pennsylvania, where the election of 
Gifford Pinchot was a foregone conclu- 
sion, the governor-elect made a state- 
ment recognizing the part women had 
in his victory and asking for their back- 
ing and support during his administra- 
tion. 


While figures cannot yet be given to 
substantiate the statement, headlines in 
newspapers from coast to coast give 
testimony that women voters came out 
in large numbers, echoing the comment 
of the Springfield Republican that a 
“ tremendous vote was cast all over the 
state and great work was accomplished 
by women in getting out the vote in spite 
of disagreeable weather conditions.” 

The Cincinnati Inquirer voiced the 
general verdict also when it said: “ The 
election was marked by fewer disputes 
at the polls than any in the memory of 
the oldest member of the Board of Elec- 
tions.” 

Women election officials were to be 
seen in most of the polling places and 
were praised by election commissioners 
for unusual intelligence and expedition 
in helping the count. In New York 
City hundreds of women watched at the 
polls for the Honest Ballot Association. 
The Pennsylvania Woman’s Club had 
six hundred watchers at the polls— 
volunteers serving without pay. 

One outstanding result of prohibition 
is the soberness of an election, even in 
“tough” districts. | Rowdiness at the 
polls seems to be a thing of the past. 
This may also be due to the increased 
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use of school-houses for polling places. 
An election in a public-school building 
gives to voting the character of a digni- 
fied civic institution. In New York City 
the use of schools and churches has 
grown rapidly since the enfranchisement 
of women. Here also for the first time a 
private house was used because of the 
lack of suitable quarters in the district, 
and the home of Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
next door to the former Vanderbilt resi- 
dences, was used through the public 
spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Slade, the latter 
of whom is an officer in the League of 
Women Voters. 

Increased courtesy at the polls is also 
reported. It was not an uncommon 
sight in the cities to see policemen hold- 
ing babies while the mothers voted. In 
some of the foreign districts women 
came to the polls accompanied by small 
cuildren whom they could not leave at 
home. Policemen guarded the children, 
dusted off benches for old ladies, opened 
umbrellas and generally acted the part 
of big brothers. 

One New York reporter who was 
curious enough to hold a stop watch on 
many voters, claimed that the average 
New York woman votes 44 seconds fas- 
ter than the average man. 


i THE past two issues of the Woman 
Citizen we listed the names of twenty- 
four women who were facing toward 
Washington—six of them candidates for 
the United States Senate and the rest 
for the National House of Representa- 
tives. Four more names have since been 
gleaned from newspapers, though not 
reported by letter—one Farmer-Labor, 
one Prohibition, and two Socialists, so 
that there were in all twenty-eight wom- 
en candidates for Congress. Out of 
the six aspirants to the Senate, one was 
a Prohibitionist, two were Independents, 
one Socialist and Farmer-Labor, iwo 
Democrats; and of the two Democrats, 
Mrs. Hooper of Wisconsin ran in a state 
with an overwhelmingly powerful Re- 
publican organization, in which her 
own party was too weak to get a place 
on the ballot, so that she had to run as 
an independent. She deserves the deep 
gratitude of women for path-finding— 
for pioneering against almost hopeless 
odds. 

Mrs. Olesen, of Minnesota, alone 
stood anything like a fighting chance of 
election, and her vigorous, tireless cam- 
paign must have cost the forces of her 
two opponents some anxiety. Speaking 
of the campaign, Mrs. Olesen says one 
of the strongest factors in her defeat was 
the vote-discouraging comment current 
through the state: “ She’s a nice little 
woman, but she can’t win.” To Mrs. 
Olesen, too, the women of the United 
States owe a great debt for gallant pio- 
neering. And, incidentally, the fact that 
a woman could make a record for physi- 
cal endurance in campaigning should be 
rather a jolt for those gentlemen who 
think women unfitted by heavenly de- 


cree for the stern rigors of public life. 

Turning to the list of twenty-two 
candidates for the House, we find them 
classified by party into: five Republi- 
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cans, seven Democrats, three Prohibi- 
tionists, one Farmer-Labor, three So- 
cialists, and three Socialist-and-Farmer- 
Labor candidates—that is, there were 
twelve women who, by virtue of being 
major-party candidates, apparently had 
some show at election. As a matter of 
fact, however, some of these represented 
the minor party in the state and hadn’t a 
chance in the world. Of course, the 
Citizen has only incomplete knowledge 
of these twenty-two women, but it is 
acquainted with some of them and is 
prepared to say that the list included 
women of the finest type, who would 
have been a credit to the womanhood 
of the United States, and able repre- 
sentatives. It was noticeable that sev- 
eral of the women’s names persisted in 
the doubtful list well into the second 
day after election—Miss O’Keefe of In- 
diana lasting longest of all. But Win- 
nifred Mason Huck, of Illinois, was the 
only woman elected. 

And she was elected only for the tag- 
end of this present Congress—not for 
the next one at all. She is to fill out the 
unexpired term of her father, William 
E. Mason, as_ Representative-at-large 
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(Republican)—having been unsuccess- 
ful in securing the nomination for the 
new term. Mrs. Huck will be in Con- 
gress only until March 4 next. Until 
that time there will for the first time be 
two women in Congress. After that date 
there will be none, for Miss Robertson 
was defeated—a fact that organized wo- 
men in general will not regret, since she 
never represented their point of view. 
She was an anti-suffragist, from a dis- 
trict with a plurality of men, in no sense 
a woman’s candidate; and has been an 
opponent of the Sheppard-Towner bill 
and of other measures whose passage 
women especially sought. 

Mrs. Huck, as the Citizen has reported, 
is new in politics, and it would be un- 
fair to estimate in advance what her 
position will be. She is a young woman 
—probably under thirty-five—the moth- 
er of four children, and her experience 
has not included civic or club work in 
any active way. She has been closely 
identified with politics through having 
worked with her father, and having 
watched Washington affairs from close 
up. In newspaper reviews she is re- 
ported to have taken a stand for “ con- 
stitutional work toward the establish- 
ment of world peace,” child-labor laws, 
the bonus, a war referendum and a uni- 
form divorce law. 

Leafing over the letters that have an- 
swered ours to these women, one thing 
is clear—they run small risk of being 
accused of spending too much money in 
their campaigns. “I have no money ~ 
—“ If only I had the money to back up 
my nomination”—“I am paying my 
own expenses and walking much of the 
time ’”’"—“I am running because the 
women of this district asked me to "— 
such comments are characteristic. 


HE list of candidates including the 

more important state offices, which 
was published in the last Citizen 
showed, exclusive of the candidates for 
Congress, about two hundred and twenty 
five names. This list was of course not 
complete—not all parties in all states 
where women were running having re- 
sponded to our inquiries, but it did show 
names from thirty-seven states. Among 
these about 153 represent the two ma- 
jor parties, the others being Prohibi- 
tionists, Farmer-Labor, Committee of 
Forty-eight, Non-Partisan and Prohibi- 
tion. 

The returns from the election in state 
offices are only in very small part avail- 
able for this number, but we print what 
we have gleaned. Some of them are 
subject to correction, newspaper re- 
ports not yet being verified by letters 
from the party chairmen. 

But regardless of the alphabet, Judge 
Florence E. Allen of Ohio must come 
first. This is a real shouting matter 
for women the country over: Florence 
E. Allen is the first woman in the 
United States to be elected judge of a 
State Supreme Court. Citizen readers 
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know very well that this means an 
honor has been done to a woman who 
richly deserves it, and a responsibility 
bestowed that will be splendidly car- 
ried. Women have reason to be proud 
of Florence Allen, and they are proud 
—not only in Ohio but all over the 
country. The Citizen (which numbers 
her among its Contributing Editors) 
published a brief review of her record 
in the issue of October 7th. It is 
enough to say again that it includes 
not only a brilliant legal career but 
musicianship, lecturing, suffrage lead- 
ership and the distinction of being the 
first woman judge to sit in a court of 
general jurisdiction—the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Cuyahoga County. 

Judge Allen, herself a Democrat, ran 
as an independent, against two Repub- 
licans and two Democrats. The two 
getting the highest number of votes go 
on the bench. Judge Allen was second, 
but led the third candidate by more than 
twenty-seven thousand vote. 

Ohio has further distinguished her- 
self by sending to the legislature two 
women—Mrs. Maude G. Waitt, Lake- 
wood. councilwoman, and Mrs. Nettie 
M. Clapp, also from Lakewood. Both 
are from Cuyahoga County, both are 
Republicans. 

Connecticut boasts seven women 
elected to the legislature, six of them 


Annie Vinton of Mansfield—all Repub- 
licans; and Elizabeth Green of Tolland, 
Democrat. 

In addition to Mrs. Huck’s election, 
the Republicans of Illinois have sent 
the first woman member to the legis- 
lature—Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill of 
Downer’s Grove, and Mrs. Mary E. 
Busey, Republican, has .been reelected 
to the Board of Trustees of Chicago Uni- 
versity, of which she has been a mem- 
ber for eighteen years. Mrs... Edward 
W. Bemis was elected Cook Cgunty Com- 
missioner on the Democratic ticke 
only woman on the ticket. Mrs., Bemis 
has been at the head of the Citizenship 
Class of the Chicago Woman’s City 
Club, and is an able woman, with a thor- 
ough understanding of county affairs. 
She has been active in civic work in 
New York, Chicago and Cleveland. 

In Maine, which held its election in 
September, Mrs. Dora B. Pinkham, of 
Fort Kent, was elected as a state rep- 
resentative on the Republican ticket— 
the first woman to sit in the Maine 
House. She is a young woman, a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke, with an M.A. 
from Columbia in Political Science. 
Miss Emily Bradbury, of Machias, was 
elected Register of Probate for Wash- 
ington County—also the only woman 
in, that post in Maine; and Mrs. Mary 
Perry Rich of Rockland was elected 
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Republicans. Out of the five elected 
in 1919, only one—Mrs. L. M. Frink, 
of Canterbury—was re-elected. Another 
of the five, Miss Emily Sophie Brown, 
was some months ago appointed the 
first woman county commissioner. 
The other representatives are: Mrs. 
Marie Emmons of Hartland, Mrs. 
Helen Lewis of Stratford, Miss Mary 
B. Weaver of New Milford, Mrs. Clar- 
rissa Nevins of New Fairfield, and Mrs. 
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County Commissioner of Knox County. 
This is the second term of service for 
Mrs. Rich, who was made by appoint- 
ment, in 1921, Maine’s first woman 
county commissioner. She is an expe- 
rienced suffrage and woman’s club 
worker. 

Massachusetts: Two women — one 
Democrat and one Republican—were 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives. The latter is M. Sylvia Donald- 
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son, of Brockton, and the former Mrs. 
Susan W. Fitzgerald, of Boston. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is a former suffrage leader, 
at one time a member of the Board of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Massachusetts is to be 
warmly congratulated. Mrs. Fitzgeral< 
ran in a district so strongly Republi 
can that reaction would by no mean: 
account for her success. It is certair 
that her integrity and fitness score 
heavily. 

Missouri Republicans have electe« 
Mrs. Edward T. Smith to the State As 
sembly, according to the newspapers. 

In Nebraska Dr. Jennie Callfas wa: 
elected the first woman member of th: 
Omaha Board of Education. There wer 
three other women candidates. 

In New Jersey Mrs. Katherine W 
Brown is a Democrat elected to th 
State Assembly for her second term. 
while Mrs. J. R. Schermerhorn and 
Mrs. Mabel C. North are to be Republi 
can Assemblywomen. Mrs. Schermer 
horn has long been identified witl 
women’s club work and resigned the 
second vice-presidency of the General 
Federation only last summer. 

New York elected no women to the 
legislature. Much interest centered 
about the campaign of three women for 
judgeships of county juvenile courts, 
under a new law which made it un- 
necessary that the Judge should be a 
lawyer. None of the three had acad- 
emic legal training, all knew the law 
as it affects children and all were ex- 
perienced in social work. Of the three 
Mrs. Charles H. North, of Clinion 
County, was the only one elected. Mrs. 
Marguerite Thompson, of Herkimer 
County, was defeated by only 375 
votes. The defeat of the Westchester 
County candidate, Miss Ruth Taylor, 
was a great disappointment to New 
York women. She was conceded to be 
remarkably well fitted for the place, 
and she was a Republican candidate in 
a Republican county. The sting in her 
defeat lies in the frank admission 
through the newspapers that a large 
factor was the opposition merely to “a 
woman ”—re-enforced by opposition to 
a woman getting a “ man’s salary.” 

Pennsylvania, leading the list, has 
eight women elected to the House of 
Representatives—all Republicans: Miss 
Alice M. Bentley, of Meadville, a 
teacher; Miss Sarah M. Gallaher (Eb- 
ensburg) ; Miss Helen Grimes, of Knox- 
ville, with a record of active interest 
in civic affairs; Miss Gertrude Mac- 
Kinney, of Butler, pledged to strengthen 
the “dry laws”; Mrs. Martha G. 
Thomas, of Whitford, whose family 
has been represented in both House 
and Senate since 1786; Mrs. Martha 
G. Speiser, Mrs. Rosa de Young, and 
Mrs. Lillie H. Pitts—all of Philadel- 
phia. 

In a letter Miss MacKinney says: “ I 
found the farmer and the farmer’s wife 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Do Women Count in Politics ? 


E Woman Citizen people are in 
danger of seeing women’s po- 
litical activities from a one- 

sided point of view. 
Realizing this, we asked a number of 
prominent men, who have wide oppor- 
tunities to observe and the power to 
draw sound conclusions, to give us 
their frank opinions. We asked them 
to answer for us, in informal letters, as 
briefly as they pleased, the following 
questions: Do you think the woman 
influence has made any impression in 
politics? If so, how? If not, what 
do you think of future prospects? Do 
you find women interested in public af- 
fairs, and do you get any reaction from 
their participation in government? 
Here are some answers, promptly and 
cheerfully given by men too well-known 
for need of introduction to this audience. 


Will Irwin: 


) hom I think the women are reacting 
ito politics; they are not as yet so 
interested as the men, but the interest is 
growing. So far my impression is that 
they are more idealistic in their political 
thinking than the men. This, of course, 
is to be expected of your sex and of new 
voters. They puzzle the machine lead- 
ers. So far they haven’t been nearly so 
easy to organize under the machine 
as the men. The professional poli- 
ticians are still feeling round for for- 
mulas to catch them! 


Ernest Poole: 


N asking as to the interest which the 

average American woman takes in 
political affairs, I suppose we ought to 
keep in mind the interest of the average 
man—which certainly is not very tre- 
mendous. My general impression is 
that the experience of this country 
proves that the longer women have the 
vote the more of them grow interested. 
This, I think, is borne out by the fact 
that the greatest number are interested 
in western states where they have had 
the vote for the longest time. Another 
impression I have had is that they rather 
tend to be more interested in local than 
in national politics. This, however, is 
also apt to be the case with our male 
citizens—and especially perhaps in New 
England. Up in the New Hampshire 
mountains, where I spend about half 
my year, I know a few women in our 
village who are actively interested in 
political affairs, including national 
questions. The great mass of them are 
not—until the annual town meeting 
comes in March—and then they gather 
with the men in the meeting hall, as 
they have done for many years. As 


half of them come from distant farms, 
the women manage a picnic lunch in the 
meeting hall, with hot coffee, etc. But 
they are also actively interested all 
through the meeting and some of them 
take part with the men in discussion of 
the local affairs. 

This reminds me of a point rather 
remote from the subject and yet in the 
same general line. When the Russian 
Revolution began the Russian women 
were given the vote. I made it my 
business to visit many Russian villages 
that summer, and one question that | 
asked was whether the average peasant 
woman knew that she was a voter. | 
learned that in many cases she did and 
that all through Russia the first reaction 
of such women to their new power was 
to demand that from this time forth, 
when according to old Russian custom 
the peasant land was redivided into 
allotments by families, instead of using 
the old method and counting the num- 
ber of boys in the family so as to judge 
of its needs for land. the number of 
girls should be counted, too. It struck 
me as a pretty shrewd and wise and 
practical application of the power just 
received. I often think that had the 
millions of peasant women in Russia 
had more to say in the last few years it 
might have helped considerably. 


Irvin S. Cobb: 


STILL think, as I always have 

thought, that too many individuals 
of both sexes have the privilege of the 
franchise. Before woman’s suffrage 
was enacted into law I said that, in my 
opinion, the ballot should be enlarged 
in one direction and reduced in another 
—-or, in other words, that all illiterate 
and unfit males should be debarred 
from voting and, at the same time, that 
all fit and literate women should be 
permitted to vote. Nothing that has 
happened since causes me to amend this 
view. 

According to my best observation. 
intelligent women throughout the coun- 
try are taking a lively and healthy 
interest in public affairs—an interest 
which naturally has been stimulated 
since they were made citizens. To my 
way of thinking, the great pity is that. 
regardless of sex, the test of the right 
of the individual to cast a vote is not 
based upon either property ownership 
or intelligence. 


William Allen White: 


OMEN are counting greatly. I 
mix with the politicians and I 
know that they are worried about the 


women. The trouble with the woman 


voler is that she doesn’t capitalize the 
fear men have jor her. She should not 
give herself too entirely. For ages 
woman’s greatest asset has been the 
imagination of man. Why liquidate 
that asset just because she has the bal- 
lot? Keep ‘em guessing. When men 
stop guessing about women, the show is 
over, the lights are out, and the glory 
of life and its best joy are departed. 
The independent woman is the only 
woman worth having, because you can’t 
ever get her. The old love of life that 
women know is the best rule of woman 
in politics. 
Ray Brown: 

INSTON CHURCHILL once wrote 

something to the effect that democ- 
racy was only the most splendid adven- 
ture that had ever entered the mind of 
man and that no one had a right to 
judge it, because no one had ever seen 
a finished democracy. 

The political freedom enjoyed by the 
English is said to be founded on that 
charter which the barons of England 
wrested from King John at Runnymede. 
But at any time fifty years thereafter it 
might have been extremely difficult to 
demonstrate an improvement in British 
politics. 

There are evidences in this country, 
slight possibly, but still apparent, that 
since women acquired the vote some- 
what more care is shown in the selection 
of candidates; more anxiety is betrayed 
as to the home attitude toward candi- 
dates. Bills in which it is assumed that 
women have a widespread interest are 
treated with more courtesy and consid- 
eration. Women as election district 
captains and assembly district leaders 
have not only become a commonplace, 
but women of recognized ability are 
frequently urged to serve in important 
party positions. 

The recent appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia of Mrs. W. H. Felton, 
who is widely known as the “South’s 
grand old lady,” to fill the vacancy in 
the United States Senate caused by the 
death of Senator Thomas Watson is an 
indication of how far we have moved 
in so short a time. 

In spite of the limitations of heredity, 
environment, prejudice and lack of 
training, women are gallantly respond- 
ing to the call for increased responsi- 
bility. 

The man cr woman who demands a 
movie of the political machine burning 
out its bearings “on high,” just because 
a woman is riding on the back seat, 
would be unreasonable enough to ask 
a million-year-old glacier to speed up 
at sight of a Sunday-school picnic. 
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“The Women Did It” 


They Got Their Man 


HAT can be done by a small 
group of women with steadfast- 
ness and alertness, animated 

by high ideals, was never more strik- 
ingly shown than in the nomination of 
the winning candidate for governor in 
New York State. 

The question was whether the Demo- 
cratic ticket should be headed by ex. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, a man whom 
we believed to be extraordinarily hon- 
est, wise and experienced, or a candi- 
date who we felt had nothing to recom- 
mend him except an income of millions 
and unlimited power through his news- 
papers. 

The final result was a tremendous en- 
couragement to the women who, after 
various sad experiences, have come to 
think that elections, after all, are only 
decided on a basis of “ Who has the 
most money to spend?”. We were given 
proof that running for office is not al- 
ways a sordid game; we have seen one 
man put principle and honor above per- 
sonal ambition and refuse to lower his 
standard though friend after friend 
tried to argue him into striking his 
colors. 

For more than a year the opposing 
candidate had been quietly preparing 
for this contest. The primaries in our 
state had been taken away from us by 
a Republican governor, leaving al! 
state officers to be decided by the old 
discredited convention method, dele- 
gates to which, as everyone knows, are 
selected by county chairmen. [Even an 
unlimited income cannot greatly affect 
a state-wide primary election, but 
affecting a certain number of county 
chairmen is not an impossibility, espe- 
cially when one has an end to gain and 
is willing to take the nomination for 
either governor or senator. To reluctant 
county chairmen the argument was 
used: This man, of course, can never 
be elected, then why not take advantage 
of his anxiety to contribute to a Demo- 
cratic state campaign fund, always 
pathetically slim? 

These manoeuvers went on quietly all 
over the state until on the day of the 
convention it was feared that Smith 
could not be sure of a majority of the 
delegates. Then began the fight to break 
down his decision to make no compro- 
mise with this man and his money; 
to accept no place on the ticket if such 
a man were to be his running mate. 

Before the convention opened the 
group of women who had been alive 
to what had been done in the country 
districts were determined that no one 
else should be the candidate for gov- 


ernor, and they organized their forces 
for the struggle they knew was coming. 
They were led by two young women 
who had dropped their teaching in 
small country towns at the outbreak of 
the war to serve in hospitals in France, 
and on their return felt that the next 
important thing was service for the 
state. One of the small things they did 
was to have ready huge buttons marked 
Au SmitH—buttons two inches in diam- 
eter, which at first only women and 
some of the most loyal men supporters 
were brave enough to wear. Besides 
these visible expressions of their opin- 
ion, they persistently talked their candi- 
date to every delegate, constantly en- 
couraging the men who represented 
their counties when they saw signs of 
wavering. 

Only those who actually witnessed it 
can ever understand the long and stub- 
born battle waged; can possibly realize 
the weight of the ceaseless pressure 
brought against Smith by foes and by 
lifelong friends to make him compro- 
mise with his opponent and accept him 
as a partner on the ticket. The women 
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“The Women Did It” 

N this page are two entries in the con- 

test which the CITIZEN is conduct- 
ing for the best stories of the finest, most 
helpful and most interesting thing done 
by women in this season’s elections. The 
Jast date for posting stories is not until 
November 20, but these are early comers 
which we publish now for interest and 
timeliness. Their appearance here has 
no bearing on their standing in the final 
results of the contest. Naturally, the 
stories submitted in this competition are 
likely to have partisan color, which of 
course the CITIZEN will not alter. 
Names of authors will be given later. 





were fearful at times that they might 
wear him down with their day-and-night 
arguings; not afraid that he would give 
in, but that he might finally say the 
nomination was not worth the effort and 
withdraw. 

Then, at the most critical stage, it 
began to be whispered that he thought 
himself bigger than his party and was 
willing, for personal reasons, to wreck 
it. Man after man took the button from 
his coat to hide it in his pocket; former 
friends no longer cared to be seen in 
his headquarters. But support from one 
source never failed. From the first 
moment of that bitter fight until its 
triumphant end the up-state Democratic 
women of New York stood firm, with- 
out a waver in their lines. 

(Continued on page 27) 


They Got Their Bond 


OLITICS always seemed such a 
P vague, intangible idea; something 

very foreign to one’s own experi- 
ence. The political news always was 
the most uninteresting part of the news- 
paper. However, an incident in our 
own little town has made politics seem 
a very intimate and personal matter. 
Rather than thinking of politics as the 
art of government or party management, 
as per Webster, I have come to regard 
it as meaning the art of living with 
one’s friends, neighbors and _ fellow- 
citizens in happiness, comfort, peace 
and content. I agree with Webster that 
it is an art and that it does take man- 
agement. 

Our town is very small—1,800, ac- 
cording to the heartless census report. 
We are less than forty miles from De- 
troit, and will probably not grow much 
larger. The sewer question has been 
agitating us. Some years ago an efh- 
cient waler system was installed, as it 
could readily be seen that a town with- 
out a regular fire department and with 
no water system was doomed in case of 
serious fire: but the danger to lives 
through lack of proper disposal of 
waste is not so concrete a matter. How- 
ever. we have a very intelligent village 
president and a progressive council. 
They realized that it was important for 
the town to put in sewers before the 
main street was paved. The question 
remained—how to put it across. 

Strenuous opposition could be ex- 
pected from a good many property 
owners who have lived here all their 
lives. have private sewerage systems in 
their own homes and feel that their 
rented property is in good enough shape. 
The council hired a sanitary engineer to 
make a survey and estimate the cost. 
Health experts visited our town, in- 
spected our alleys. pronouncing them 
health menaces. and addressed mass 
meetings telling the results from lack 
of attention to waste disposal. All this 
was to no avail. The old stock argu- 
ments remained: We have never had a 
tvphoid epidemic in our town—why 
should we look for one now? The 
taxes are plenty high enough—why go 
to all this expense? (Seven thousand 
five hundred dollars to be in bonds 
pavable in five years’ time.) 

The situation looked rather dark, 
when one woman had a bright idea. 
If the question were put up as a bond 
issue at a regular election, with a two- 
thirds majority of the taxpayers neces- 
sary to carry it, it would be an im- 
possibilitv. Would it be legal to pre- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bonar Law 


prevails in England in a way 

quite impossible in the United 
States. The Government is literally the 
party in power. The Premier, in whose 
hands the Government rests, is the head 
of his party, and his Cabinet is chosen 
from the leaders of the party. 

In the United States, party leaders 
are not public officials. The national 
chairmen of the parties are men in pri- 
vate life. Party platforms are made in 
party conventions made up of dele- 
gates most of whom are not office-hold- 
ers. 

In England party leaders are men in 
control of the Government, and_ the 
platforms are made by them. When- 
ever the party in power loses the sup- 
port of the majority in Parliament, it 
must retire, and the opposition party 
takes over the reins of Government. 
To work at its best the Cabinet system 
requires two great parties dividing the 
electorate rather evenly, either one 
strong enough to govern alone. For 
many years the Whigs and Tories di- 
vided the country; the Tories having the 
ascendency through the American and 
the French Revolution until 1830. The 
Whigs became the Liberals and_ the 
Tories the Conservatives. 

Home rule for Ireland has been an 
issue which has rent the parties for 
years. During Gladstone’s time a 
large number of Liberal members re- 
fused to support a home rule measure 
brought in by the Premier. They 
broke with their party, and as Liberal 
Unionists gradually merged into the 
Conservatives, and since that time the 
Conservatives have been known as 
Unionists. It was this party that car- 
ried through the Boer War. After this 
war the time-honored policy of free 
trade was attacked by some of the 
Unionist leaders, who advocated a 
tariff to protect manufacturers and 
preferential duties on imported food- 
stuffs as a policy that would knit the 
Empire closer together. Unionists 


(Freevils in by a political party 


-were divided on this issue, but the Lib- 


érals held to the principle of free trade 
and cheap bread. 

In 1906 the Liberals came into power 
and continued until the World War 
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brought into being a Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1914. The Liberal program 
contained much social and economic 
legislation, some of which was de- 
feated by the Unionist majority in the 
House of Lords. They enacted old- 
age pensions, the eight-hour day in 
mines, a workmen’s compensation act 
and a labor exchange act for the relief 
of unemployment. 

The Unionists are supposed to favor 
the moneyed interests, especially the 
large land holders. The Liberals claim 
to be more democratic and more will- 
ing to trust the people. The Liberals 
favored a progressive income tax and 
heavy inheritance taxes to throw the 
burden of taxation on the rich. Both 
parties advocated accident insurance, 
old age pensions, housing laws and fac- 
tory legislation. People of wealth and 
title are usually Conservative, as are 
most of the Clergy of the Established 
Church and the great majority of uni- 
versity graduates. The Liberal Party 
is stronger in the middle-class and con- 
tains many working men, also the non- 
conformists. Scotland is overwhelm- 
ing Liberal—Wales, a little less so. 
Northern England is apt to be Liberal 
and Southern England Conservative. 
Where the people are engaged mainly 
in manufacturing and mining, Liberals 
predominate; where there are agricul- 
turists, they are apt to be Conservative. 

In 1892 the first representatives of 
labor were elected to Parliament. The 
Labor Party is the outgrowth of the 
Trade Union movement, but it has 
drawn to it men from all walks of life 
including famous scholars, writers, 
dramatists, clergymen and employers of 
labor as well as working men. During 
the war a Coalition Ministry made up 
of Liberals and Conservatives controlled 
the Government. The two parties 
dropped their differences and worked 
together for victory. At the last elec- 
tion, 1918, just before the Peace Con- 
ference, Lloyd George, the Liberal 
Prime Minister, and Bonar Law, the 
chief Unionist member of his Cabinet, 
worked side by side for Coalition to 
continue. While Coalition won, the 
Liberal Party was split. The Indepen- 
dent Liberals, led by former Premier 
Asquith, opposed Coalition and called 
Lloyd George a traitor to his party. 
Since then the opposition has been 
made up of a combination of Labor 
and the Independent Liberals. 
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Lloyd George 


Although the Conservatives held a 
large majority in the Ministry, party 
spirit had been becoming restive, dis- 
satisfaction had been growing among 
them, and the fall of Lloyd George’s 
Government had been expected, al- 
though the suddenness with which it 
came was a surprise. When the Con- 
servative members of Parliament voted 
against Lloyd George, Bonar Law took 
his stand with them. He was elected 
leader of the party, was called to be- 
come Premier and made up a new Con- 
servative Ministry. Bonar Law _ is 
known for his stability. his steadfast- 
ness and reliability. His policy so far 
announced is negative. He _ retains 
Lord Curzon as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, so there will probably be no 
change in England’s position in the 
Near East. Lord Curzon has announced 
that in the future he will conduct the 
Department without interference from 
the Prime Minister. 

One of the chief causes for dissatis- 
faction among the voters is the tre- 
mendous burden of taxes left by the 
war. The new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Stanley Baldwin, has admitted 
that there could be no great reduction 
immediately, and that it is going to be 
difficult to balance the budget. Lloyd 
George is still a dominant figure. He 
sees England in danger from both re- 
action and revolution. For some time 
he has advocated a new alignment, a 
Center Party, made up of Progressive- 
Coalition-Liberals and_liberal-minded 
Conservatives. Until recently Bonar 
Law has agreed. with him. 

The Labor Party stands on a _plat- 
form advocating a graduated levy on 
fortunes over £5,000 ($25,000) to pay 
war debts. It declares for a revision 
of the Peace Treaty and German repa- 
rations, for independence in Egypt and 
self-government in India, for restitu- 
tion from war profiteers, a graduated 
income tax, with incomes over £250 
($1,250) exempt, increased old age 
pensions, a national housing scheme 
and nationalization of mines and rail- 
roads. 

The House of Commons will be 
somewhat reduced in size, as since the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Editorially Speaking 





How Shall We Put Women in Office? 
Pies the woman’s viewpoint there are several outstand- 


irig conclusions to be drawn from the election of Novem- 

ber 7, the second national election to be held since women 
won the vote. First of all, it is clear that the barriers in the 
way of women being elected to any political office are almost 
unsurmountable. The dominant political parties do not nom- 
inate women for political office if there is a real chance for 
winning. Political offices are the assets of the political ma- 
chine. In general, they are too valuable to be given to 
women. They are used to pay political debts or to strengthen 
the party, and so far the parties are not greatly in debt to 
women, and it has not been shown that it strengthens a party 
to nominate them. 

At first some effort was made by politicians, usually of the 
minority party, to nominate some women as a bait for the 
woman vote, but it didn’t work. Women will not vote for 
women just because they are women. On the other hand, 
most men will not vote for a woman for any office; especially 
if the office carries a good salary men do not like to see it 
“wasted on a woman.” Also the unconscious effect of the 
reiterated phrase about a woman candidate that “she can’t 
be elected ” loses her many a vote which the voter does not 
want to “ throw away.” That women will not vote for a can- 
didate just because she is a woman is as much to their credit 
as it is to the discredit of men to vote against her solely 
because she is a woman. Fitness and qualification for office 
should be the first consideration, irrespective of sex. 

Few will deny that some women at least are equal in fitness 
to the majority of men who run for political office. Though 
we do not know personally many of the women who were can- 
didates in the election, the testimony points to their being of 
rather unusual calibre, yet the only one to win an outstanding 
office was Judge Florence E. Allen, who was elected to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. The fact that justices run on a non- 
partisan ticket in Ohio may have helped her, although Judge 
Allen is widely known and is extremely popular. So far 
there has been little attempt made by organized women, espe- 
cially in the more populous states like New York and Penn- 
sylvania, to have women nominated or elected to office, but 
the question is coming more and more to the fore. 

If the viewpoint of women is to be made to count in public 
affairs, women must share equally with men both in making 
and interpreting the laws. The election of women to city and 
village councils, to state legislatures and the national Congress 
are matters of prime importance. Also, if their point of view 
is to count, there must be women on the bench, especially in 
children’s and domestic courts. Electing women to the na- 
tional governing body is far more difficult in the United States 
than in foreign countries. In England, a member of Parlia- 
ment is not required to live in the district he represents. 
Organized English women have selected a number of women 
especially fitted to represent them, and as opportunity offers, 
they are persuading the political parties to accept one of them 
and put her up as an official candidate from a district where 
they can be fairly sure to elect her. In this way English 
women expect to increase their representation in Parliament 
materially and by the right sort of women. 

Such procedure is not possible in the United States where 
a member of Congress must live in the district he represents. 

How women can work together and secure the election of 
well-qualified women to governing bodies is an extremely 
difficult question. So far, women voters have been engrossed 
in the task of educating themselves in the science of govern- 
ment and in the workings of political parties. The next step 


will undoubtedly be to find 'some way to be adequately repre- 
sented in all elective bodies*« There is still a long way to go 
before women will have an equal opportunity with men, either 
economically or politically, but the world is moving. 


Suffrage Opponents Were Prophets 
W vei each election it becomes more apparent that the 


politicians who fought woman suffrage’ were right 

from their standpoint. They opposed the woman vote 

because it was an unknown quantity which they were afraid 
they might not be able to control. 

The experience of the last two elections not only skows that 

the woman vote is an unknown quantity, but with it the num- 

ber of independent men voters seems to have materially in- 


creased. An electorate that gives 7,000,000 majority 
for one party at a presidential election and two 
years later swings around almost completely is a 
mighty difficult .one to control. Undoubtedly, party 


ties hold women far less strongly than they hold men. Many 
women seem to hail from Missouri—they want to “ be shown.” 
Political patter has little effect on them. Most politicians 
have not yet learned that their usual line of talk doesn’t go 
with a woman audience. Women want to hear about issues, 
definite and clean-cut—they can’t be whipped into line. 

Because the Republican party passed the new tariff as a 
party measure, Republican women were not convinced that 
it would not increase the cost of living, if one may judge 
from Middle West newspapers. Party loyalty did not pre- 
vent many a Democratic woman from voting against her party 
candidate when the Democratic party stood on a wet plank. 
Women are naturally conservative but independent; they are 
loyal, but if loyalty to party conflicts with conscience, con- 
science is apt to win; they are inclined to look up to what 
they would like to regard as man’s superior knowledge and 
experience in political affairs, but they are finding him a weak 
reed to lean on and begin to suspect that he is almost as 
ignorant as themselves. 

The successful politicians of the future, we believe, will be 
those who invite women in on the ground floor of party coun- 
cils, who open the doors wide to them, who value their judg- 
ment, who play the game fairly and sincerely, who regard 
public office as a public trust and not as a party pawn, 
who see in their party a means not for their personal advance- 
ment but for serving public welfare. For such leaders women 
voters will be a great asset, to be depended on for hard work 
with no axes to grind—and for party loyalty. 


A New Scene at the Polls 
\ MONG the changes which women voters have brought 


into political life is the far-reaching one of political 
workers who serve from conviction and without pay 
instead of for the easy money of the grafter. 

In the good old days every political boss had his army, 
big or little, of political workers to fetch and carry and do 
his bidding, to do legitimate work like getting out the vote 
and watching at the polls, and the illegitimate work of stuf- 
fing the ballot-box or herding the repeaters. They all had 
to be paid lavishly, and the public footed the bills through 
padded payrolls and the thousands of jobs made for political 
hangers-on. They have not been entirely superseded, but in 
their place is beginning to be seen the volunteer worker, the 
woman who serves because of her interest in the election or 
because of her strong sense of duty. In addition, the woman 
election official is now to be found in most polling-places 
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and she has her eyes wide open and has acquired some polit- 
ical experience. 

With the passing of drunkenness and rowdiness at the polls, 
are gradually vanishing repeating and falsified election re- 
ports. There is much necessary work in the conduct of an 
election. Women are helping to have it done by intelligent 
men and women in the spirit of service of country.—G. F. B. 


The Minimum Wage Decision 


HERE are some curious points in the recent decision 
{ given by the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia against the minimum wage law for women. 
The decision applies only to the District of Columbia. It 
takes the ground that the granting of suffrage to women has 
deprived them of the right to any special legislative pro- 
tection. But the women in the District of Columbia have no 
suffrage. 

The case will no doubt be carried up to the United States 
Supreme Court, which, it is to be hoped, will reverse the 
decision. Almost every objection made to the minimum 
wage law by the District of Columbia Court had already 
been met and answered by the United States Supreme Court, 
in its decision upholding the eight-hour law for women in 
the Oregon case, in 1908. That decision said, in part: 

“Even though all restrictions on political, personal and 
contractual rights were taken away, and she (woman) stood, 
so far as statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal 
plane with him (man), it would still be true that 
her physical structure and a proper discharge of her ma- 
ternal functions—having in view not merely her own health. 
but the well-being of the race—justify legislation to pro- 
tect her from the greed as well as the passion of man. The 
limitations which this statute places upon her contractual 
powers, upon her right to agree with her employer as to the 
time she shall labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, 
but also largely for the benefit of all.” 

In the District of Columbia case, Chief Justice Smyth, in 
his dissenting opinion, severely criticizes Justice Robb for 
bringing about a review of the law after it had been upheld 
last June by Justice Stafford. In Stafford’s absence, Robb 
granted a rehearing of the case, and, with Justice Van 
Orsdel’s help, outvoted Smyth. 

Incidentaliy, this affair is an argument for the policy of 
the League of Women Voters, to seek the correction of such 
legal injustices as still rest upon women by separate enact- 
ments, rather than by a blanket measure declaring that men 
and women shall stand upon an equality in all respects. 
The text of the District of Columbia decision shows clearly 
what has often been shown before—that some judges hold 
reactionary views on social welfare questions; and are glad 
of an excuse to nullify social welfare legislation. It is just 
as well not to give them the excuse.—A. S. B. 


The Vote on Prohibition 


N FOUR states some form of question about prohibition 
| was directly submitted to the voters at the election, and 
in several others prohibition entered indirectly. The 
results were varied. Of the four states putting the question 
as a popular referendum, two voted on one side, two on the 
other. Massachusetts and California were voting on a state 
enforcement law to support the Volstead act. Massachusetts 
rejected it—but Massachusetts was one of the states most re- 
luctant to accept prohibition in the first place. California 
accepted it—and California is the chief wine-grape-growing 
state in the Union, and has been voting down prohibition 
measures for ten years. Illinois and Ohio voted on proposals 
for a reinterpretation of the Volstead act permitting light 
wines and beers. In the former, where the proposal carried, 
the Anti-Saloon League is said to have advised prohibitionists 
not to vote, declining to take seriously a measure defining beer 
and wine as non-intoxicants. Whatever one may think of the 
wisdom or fairness of that attitude, it does rob the wet suc- 
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cess of significance. In Ohio, a more definite beer and wine 
proposal was defeated by a majority of 187,854. 

The result of these votes could hardly total much encour- 
agement for the opponents of strict prohibition. 

In instances where the wet and dry issue entered into the 
choice of candidates, the results were also by no means 
clearly encouraging to the wets. Senator Reed, renowned 
for wetness, was elected by the vote of St. Louis, which is 
likewise. The issue in New Jersey was possibly confused 
by the fact that Edwards, the winning candidate for Senator, 
who ran on a wet platform, was reported to be personally 
dry, and his opponent, Frelinghuysen, dry by platform, 
was believed to be secretly wet. The defeat of Frelinghuy- 
sen can, however, in fairness be claimed by the wets as a 
probable indication of predominant New Jersey sentiment. 
But the defeat of Representative Volstead, in Minnesota, 
loses significance when one learns that the winner, a clergy- 
man, is, if possibie, a sti!] more ardent prohibitionist. And 
the apparent significance of Alfred E. Smith’s election by 
an overwhelming vote to be governor of New York, with a 
plank in his platform for modification of the prohibition 
law, is greatly dimmed by knowledge that many cordial! pro- 
hibitionists—many of them women—voted for him, believ- 
ing that prohibition was no real part of the issue. Undoubt- 
edly he both won and lost on that point, and anti-prohibi- 
tion is claiming the big vote noisily. But there is abundant 
reason to rate it low in the list of factors contributing to 
the result. 

It would be foolish to deny that there is a considerable 
sentiment through the country for repeal or for modification 
of the Volstead law, and a considerable disgust for the wide- 
spread violation of that law. But right there is a point we 
tend to forget. Granted that bootlegging is a particularly 
odious form of lawbreaking, the fact remains that press 
and people behave as if this were in contrast with the most 
perfect respect for law under the saloon régime. 

But consider: there were laws against selling liquor to 
minors—and they were freely violated. There were laws 
against selling liquor to inebriated persons—and liquor was 
sold to them until they rolled into the gutter; there were 
laws against selling liquor to brothels—and their violation 
was a matter of course. Now, with the prohibition law on 
the books, even the smallest raid is front-page news, played 
up for all its values as if the Eighteenth Amendment were 
the one and only occasion for law-breaking. 

It will bear considerable reflection. 

We’re off the track. The point is that despite the wet and 
the damp sentiment, the election results have not altered the 
certainty that the American people will not go back to the 
saloon; they have not by any means proven even a wish 
for modification of the liquor law. But on all sides, how- 
ever, there is acute dissatisfaction with the present enforce- 
ment of that law—which is likely to make itself felt in- 
creasingly. 

Meantime, despite bootlegging, the distance between the 
young people of many communities and the saloon is widen- 
ing. The imaginary picture of a generation that has never 
seen one, is pleasant to contemplate. 





Your Last Chance 
HE Prohibition poll of the Woman Citizen is growing, 
T but votes have been coming in rather slowly. On ac- 
count of the election the final results of the poll will 
not be given until the Citizen of December 2nd. 

If you are one of the eleven thousand subscribers who 
have not yet sent in their votes, turn to page 4 of the Citizen 
of October 7, mark the ballot you will find there and mail 
it at once. Votes received by November 27 will be counted 
in the final returns. 


Citizen ” will be resumed in the December 2d issue. 


M RS. CATT’S series of editorials on “ How to Be a Good 
The title of the next one is “ We, the People.” 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





The Changing Times 
By Mary Garrett Hay 

HE conservative element of society 
t finds it difficult to realize that old 

ideas go out just like old styles, 
old fashions in furniture and architec- 
ture. Politicians need to realize this 
more than other people, for they are 
constantly making their appeal to a 
public opinion that is affected by the 
progress of the age, that readily casts 

















aside old opinions for new and old 
leaders for those more in harmony with 
the new order of the day. 

The results of the recent election in 
New York State show the disastrous 
effects of a failure to realize that times 
have changed. The Republican party, 
highly successful in former years under 
its old leaders, still listens to them and 
turns a deaf ear to the young and more 
progressive men within its ranks and 
to its women voters, who have a fresh 
and more idealistic point of view than 
the old-timers. The party has therefore 
suffered a great defeat. 

Autocratic methods, persistent ignor- 
ing of the more humanitarian measures 
that people are more and more seeing 
as absolute necessities under our com- 
plex civilization, and the espousal of 
plans and purposes that bear heavily 
upon the people—these no longer are 
possible for any length of time and 
officeholders should carefully avoid 
them all. Especially are the people 
jealous of their rights, and the defeat in 
New York was helped by the fact that 
the voters have been deprived by the 
Republicans of their former power to 
nominate in the primaries candidates 
for state-wide offices, for judges of the 
Supreme Court and United States Sen- 
ator. Having won the right to have a 
voice in their election, the people re- 
sent being deprived of what they think 
is their due. 

A new day has dawned in politics— 
a day that will seem strange to many 
men who have long played politics like 
an interesting and exciting game at the 
expense of the state. The parties that 





ignore the demands of the new day will 
eventually be blotted out, and if all 
parties fail to cater to its needs, a new 
party will arise to meet new conditions 
and new ideals. 


Why They Don’t Vote 


By Mary Roperts Coo.ipce 

EFORE every election desperate 

efforts are made by political 

workers to “ get out the vote.” 
After every election candidates, work- 
ers and the newspapers puzzle them- 
selves over the discouraging results in 
the number of persons who did not take 
the trouble to express their choices and 
their opinions. 

Nevertheless, a little analysis of those 
who do and those who do not vote in 
our country may give us further insight 
into the question. There are three gen- 
eral and rather large groups that do 
not vote: The ignorant, the ineligible 
(chiefly foreign born) and the apa- 
thetic. Obviously the ignorant and the 
very poor have no mental energy left 
from the struggle for existence to be 
interested in politics, even if we made 
it intelligible to them. The foreign 
born, both men and women as yet un- 
naturalized, form a considerable body 
in every city who cannot vote. Wan- 
derers—rich and poor—tramps, tran- 
sient laborers, irresponsibles—without 
homes or country, properly speaking— 
lose their registration; and city com- 
muters are divided in their social in- 
terests and often lose their sense of 
political obligation. 

The inertia of the apathetic class is 
more difficult to explain and it may be 
they do not really believe in self-gov- 
ernment. Some years ago Katharine 
Bement Davis so explained them. Miss 
Davis told how Mr. Osborne, when he 
became Warden of Sing Sing Prison. 
came to see her at Bedford Reforma- 
tory for Women to see how her self- 
government plan worked. He was sur- 
prised to find that she had given self- 
government to one picked group only: 
another group had some degree of 
freedom; and the remainder had none 
at all. She, on the other hand, was 
roused by his criticism to consider the 
whole question of self-government. 
Being a graduate of Vassar, she had a 
vote taken on the system of self-gov- 
ernment in vogue there and found that 
only about one-half of the students be- 
lieved in it. Their principal reason for 
not believing in it was—‘the faculty 
were there to govern them and they did 
not see why they should trouble them- 
selves about it.” 

Miss Davis then took a vote of the 





















Bedford inmates on the same. question. 
She found that Group One, which had 
self-government, believed it to be the 
only right way; Group Two was divider 
in opinion, and Group Three did not 
want it—the chief reason being that 
“the State was there to govern them.” 
When she was later appointed to be 
head of the Correctional Department ot 
New York City she found among large 
bodies of men prisoners app#dRimatel) 
the same division of opinion as to the 
desirability of self-government for 
themselves. She concluded. therefore. 
that a very large part of mankind in 
every social stratum still wanted their 
governing done for them and _ that 
democracy consisted in educating this 
portion to want to govern themselves. 
The people who do vote divide them- 
selves into two general classes: first. 
loyal followers of parties. conservatives 
who feel that government should be 
controlled by the upper groups, and 
traditional voters who have the habit. 
The second class consists of a variety 
of people who have broken with their 
party, or have a politicai or social 
cause to promote—the minority—made 
up of all sorts, from radicals and So- 
cialists to progressives and free-think- 
ing moderates. These will always vote, 
even when they know their effort is 
futile. But the more conservative are 
often utterly discouraged when these 
latter masses occasionally get into 
power. é 
Whether we shall urge people who 
do not think or do not understand what 
they are voting for to vote is then an 
open question. Some may regard it as 
immoral to drag these zero citizens to 
the polls. It may be that people who 
will not take the trouble to inform 

















themselves and to go to the polls belong 
to the other half, who prefer to be 
governed. On the other hand, if once 
interested in some exceptional cause or 
candidate, they may find impetus suffi- 
cient to keep them in the ranks of faith- 
ful voters thereafter. 

However certain it may be that 
majorities rule, it is still more certain 
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that minorities lead. Progress, we 
know, is largely determined by the sur- 
plus social energies; and _ political 
vision comes out of this minority who 
care enough to think discriminatingly, 
to promote, to sacrifice, and to be 
always on the spot. From this point of 
view the social problem is to increase 
the number who can and will think and 
who desire earnestly to vote right. 
Wanting to vote and voting are surely 
far beyond scornful and_ ignorant 
political inertia. 


Why Outside? 
By Rusy WesTLAKE FREUDENBERGER 

Here,ia a challenge. It is evident from 
Vrs. F’reudenberger’s letterhead that she 
has had experience in women’s organization 
work. What do other women think about 
the charges she makes in this editorial? 
Talk back, if you want to.—Enprror. 

FTER more than two years of full 
A suffrage, there is considerable 

disappointment evident among 
the forward-looking groups that the 
woman influence is not registering in 
politics; that the impact of her mass 
conviction is not getting through to 
government. The influencing period 
for the elections is past with the pri- 
maries. The candidates are selected 
and ihe platforms drawn. The remain- 
ing vote-casting is the least influential 
step in the process of choosing public 
officials with reference to their indi- 
vidual fitness for the positions. The 
choice is then so narrowed that it is 
hardly a choice at all. 

In this narrowing, women still have 
very little part, for it is within the deep 
recesses of the party structures—those 
mysterious chambers to which women 
have not yet had entrance—that the de- 
terminations are made. There are pre- 
caucus caucuses, private conferences of 
little groups and secret planning by 
the few mighty ones in control; in none 
of these do women have part. So the 
power of party organization is invoked 
to limit even the list of primary candi- 
dates to the chosen ones. And the party 
organizations include few women in the 
state and national sections. The wom- 
en’s auxiliaries have no legal status and, 
therefore, no real power. They are 
simply shadows of the regular organiza- 
tion, permitted as a method of disposing 
of the woman question. 

So along with this disappointment 
is a deal of perplexity and some resent- 
ment. This resentment is leveled at 
what is termed the “professional poli- 
ticians,” because it is claimed they are 
responsible for the present condition— 
that it is their deft handling of the 
levers, guards and brakes of the party 
machines that has shut women out of 
participation where controlling action 
is taken. And as the immediate instru- 
ments in producing the present nullifi- 
cation of the woman impulse the polli- 
ticians undoubtedly are guilty. 

Yet a deeper insight into the basic 
factors of the situation will show that 


the real cause oi: the condition—and, 
theretore, the blame, it biame there be 
—lies with the women themselves. it 
is the absence of solidarity among them 
—the lack ot an impelling, binding 
common purpose. Lhey have not yet 
come to the state of mind where they 
are able to submerge small individual 
prejudices and ambitions in the larger 
purpose of a great movement. 

With the men, when the line-up comes 
for the great, essential struggle, the 
various factions put aside ther differ- 
ences and stand shoulder to shoulder 
for the main cause, whether they feel 
like it personally or not. They grimly 
remember only the common enemy. But 
not so with the women. Each group 
stands to itself and isn’t going in with 
other groups nor have them in with it. 
The differences of any contest, however 
minor, are no passing trifles with 
women. This is partly because they 
are not so willing as men to concede to 
the other person the right to his own 
opinion and they regard an opposite 
decision as a personal matter. 

The shrewd politician is alert to take 
advantage of this situation. Nor is he 
likely to be deceived about it. Reading 
human whims readily is the first essen- 
tial of his profession. And just as long 
as the politicians are able to play off 
one group of women against another, 
just so long will woman’s participation 
in party concerns be an empty shell of 
form lacking the kernel of real influ- 
ence. As long as Mrs. Jones “simply 
cannot stand that Mrs. Smith” and Mrs. 
Brown “positively will not have Mrs. 
Black stuck into our affairs,” just so 
long will the old drama of the monkeys 
and the lion be re-enacted as to woman’s 
share in party control. And right here 
is the entering channel to those realms 
of effectiveness! 

This playing off of women against 
each other is followed by all the parties 
and in all units of their system, from 
the small-town boss dealing with his 
local women rivals on up to the state 
and national bodies handling the vari- 
ous women’s factions claiming consid- 
eration. 

Without going into the question of the 
wisdom of the men in this attitude as it 
bears upon the security and success of 
their party, it must be conceded that 
their problem includes the fact of 
women’s failure to have come into pos- 
session of what is called “the political 
sense.” That is, a conception of those 
essential factors that make for success, 
and with this the ability to ignore every 
other consideration. however insistent 
or alluring. It is this that guides the 
male politicians. 

The nonchalance and assurance with 
which the men ignore the women until 
the matters really affecting party busi- 
ness and policy have been attended to 
reveal perfect confidence in the impo- 
tencv of the feminine phalanx. When 
a belated attention is granted, an empty 
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form of recognition is bestowed and 
encouragement is given in some harin- 
less plan of activity that will furnish 
exercise and distract attention from the 
determining actions carried on else- 
where. These politicians appear to feel 
that there is neither much to be gained 
nor much to be feared from a house 
divided against itself. So they flout 
the entire woman vote, confident of 
safety behind the screen of factionalism 
and intolerance among the women. 

And the cold truth is that women will 
continue to be shut out from any effec- 
tive bearing upon political events unti! 
they make it impossible for the men to 
play them against each other. 


A Call To Consider 


By Mrs. THomas G. WINTER 


ASHINGTON rumor has it that 
something like twenty - two 
amendments to the Federal Con- 


stitution are likely to be proposed in the 
immediate future, and it looks to some 
of us as though the time had come to 
do a little serious thinking about the 
why and how of our national govern- 
ment, lest we change our Constitution 





into a kind of crazy quilt. The Con- 
stitution was pretty carefully thought 
out by a very shrewd and idealistic 
group of political creators and was 
meant to make possible a thing never 
before satisfactorily worked out in the 
world’s history, namely. the combina- 
tion of democracy and of imperial size. 
The device of the Federal Government 
was meant to confer on every locality a 
maximum of local autonomy and re- 
sponsibility —-there in the smaller 
groups where people can know each 
other. It is almost impossible to main- 
tain true democracy of spirit when gov- 
ernment is a remote and untouchable 
institution. In our smaller groups we 
can see each other’s faces and measure 
each other’s personalities and weigh our 
political needs with regard to local 
democracy. On the other hand. the at- 
tempt to link great numbers of «such 
locally autonomous groups into a nation 
of heroic size—even more heroic size 
than those forefathers dreamed 
brought to a high state of perfection the 
theory of Federal Government at which 
only fumbling attempts had been made 
before. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Leagues in Journalism 
| IS a far cry from the typical “ woman’s page” which 
editors have for so many years insisted on, out of their 
preconceived notions of what women like or at least ought to 
like, to the periodicals in which lately enfranchised women 
are printing what they honestly do care to read. More than 
twenty state and local Leagues are now publishing weekly 
newspapers or monthly. magazines, none of them very large, 
and most of them notably plain and unpretentious, but all of 
them astonishingly workman-like and interesting to read. 

Three of the October League magazines—the Ohio Woman 
Voter, the Iowa Bulletin, and the Minnesota Woman V oter— 
have exactly the same “feature story ” on their front pages. 
It is possible that Miss Gladys Harrison, the Minnesota 
Woman Voter’s editor, Miss Anna Olga Jones, editor of the 
Ohio Woman Voter, and the editor of the Jowa Bulletin met 
in conference and decided on doing the same thing at the 
same time, but it is pleasanter to believe that as a matter of 
fact, the idea is so sound, based on so clear an understanding 
of feminine psychology, that it occurred independently to 
three clever women simultaneously. Each of those magazines 
asks on its front page: “To which ones do you wish to pay 
the salary?” and follows the question with a list of candi- 
dates for the several state offices, preceding each office desig- 
nation with the salary that office carries. This may be collu- 
sion among editors but the belief that it is coincidence will 
not down. Women are approached on familiar ground when 
they are bidden to consider whether this candidate or that is 
better worth the money. Women are a little new to politics, 
but they are old in the habit of getting value for their money 
and however the notion of that heading originated, it is an 
excellent one. 

The Ohio Woman Voter’s twelve pages give space for pub- 
lication of the platforms of both the Repubicans and the 
Democrats, a lesson on the Ohio courts by Miss Juliette Ses- 
sions, state League president, a discussion of guardianship 
provisions and several pages of political advertisements 
clearly designated as advertisements. 

The Jowa Bulletin, though of the same page-size as the 
Ohio monthly, has but four pages. The best possible use, 
however, is made of those four pages, and “ What is the 
Vote?” might very well be re-printed to be used not only in 
schools of citizenship but in every primary, intermediate and 
high school. 

The Woman Voter, published by the Minnesota League, is 
a long sheet, folded envelope-wise to give six pages of ap- 
proximately the size generally favored for League monthlies 








nual convention, a stirring and concrete editorial “Get Out 
the Vote” and replies to the National League’s interrogator 
on the legal status of women in Minnesota. Minnesota ha: 
this to say: 

“ There are no serious legal discriminations against womer 
in Minnesota. Those that exist can best be abolished by spe 
cific legislation amending each section of the statutes wher 
discriminations occur.” 

The Indiana League also has chosen the name Woma: 
Voter for its monthly news sheet and devotes most of the 
space of the pre-election issue to the replies candidates mad« 
to the League questionnaire. An interesting special article is 
an account of Indiana’s contribution to the founding of the 
scholarship at Bryn Mawr named in honor of Miss Mary 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau, and established for 
the benefit of young women in industry. 

A fourth Woman Voter is published in Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, and is a “regular newspaper” of conventional size 
and make-up but by no means corventional in reading matter. 
Miss Minnie Brewer is editor and perhaps the most valuable 
feature of the paper is her “ Ask Me ” column in which every 
variety of economic, historical, and political question re- 
ceives attention. The explanation of the proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution changing matters in regard to 
mortmain has doubtless been of great service to every woman 
called upon to express her opinion in the fall election. 

The Nebraska Bulletin is published by the state League’s 
publicity committee, of which Mrs. Annie Chaikin Sorensen 
is chairman, and is especially crisp and newsy. Like almost 
every other League bulletin in the field, it is distinguished by 
careful proof reading. Indeed, it may be said that League 
bulletins are generally notable for their craftsmanship. The 
whole list furnishes only such minor errors and oversights as 
the best of editors occasionally slip into, and quality of paper, 
blackness of ink and clearness of type edges make the file of 
the League leaflets and newspapers something to show with 
pride. 

Mrs. John C. Granbery is the editor of the Texas League’s 
New Citizen, published monthly at Georgetown and gets out 
a four-page monthly issue printed with wide margins on 
nine-by-fourteen forms. “Scissors Sentiment,” in the Sep- 
tember issue, showing the effect of the new tariff on cotton 
goods of the kinds most in use in Texas households, is arrest- 
ing in its appeal and the discussion of the differences between 
the Democratic and Republican parties is valuable for its 
historical atmosphere. News of the San Antonio conference 
and of plans for the third state convention make the Septem- 
ber issue exceedingly creditable to Texas enterprise. 

Another New Citizen comes from Atlanta and is published 
by the local League with Mrs. K. W. Brittain as editor. Burr 
Blackenburn’s article on the state welfare department makes 
the September issue useful to other Leagues for purposes of 
comparison. A list of hints which Atlanta apparently feels 
she needs in order to please the rest of the state better will 
be suggestive to city Leagues everywhere. 

Th Virginia League uses its League name as the title of its 
news sheet and crowds four pages as full of meat as a butter- 
nut. Besides its cookery book, the League offers for sale its 
publications “‘ County Government in Virginia,” by Elizabeth 
Venable Gaines, “ Citizenship” by Ellie Marcus Marx and 
Elizabeth Pidgeon’s “ Citizenship Course for Club Study.” 

Forward, the “ official voice of the Wisconsin League of 
Women Voters,” is somewhat more ambitious than the ma- 

jority of League news issues for it boasts twelve pages and a 





(seven-by-ten, or about that)—contains the address of the 
League President, Miss Marguerite Wells, at the fourth an- 
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cover, and is a real magazine in form, but a newspaper in 
content—a very prosperous newspaper, apparently, if ad- 
vertising space is a criterion. The editor is Mrs. Ruth Hamil- 
ton, a woman of sympathies as broad as her experience, and 
publication offices are League headquarters in Milwaukee. 

The United League News of Rhode Island has in its cur- 
rent issue three reading matter pages and one of advertise- 
ments, but finds space on page 2 to publish pictures of the 
state president and the national president as well as a cut of 
the recognition pin the United League has lately adopted 
and now offers for sale to all members. The October issue is 
devoted, for the rest, chiefly to the program of the state 
convention. 

Besides its state monthly, Ohio has two League publications, 
the Dayton Woman Citizen and the Cleveland Voter, the 
former edited by Charlotte M. Conover and the latter by an 
unnamed hand. Miss Conover’s conviction is that women 
want news about “ the incidents in a city’s life which point to 
our progress from the savagery of graft and mismanage- 
ment toward a civilized, business-like city administration ” 
and gives her readers news of that kind, as well as news of 
League activities. In a spirit of whimsical mischief, the 
editor re-prints Grover Cleveland’s solemn warning that “ ap- 
parently innocent club membership leads to unanticipated 
exiremity,” the extremity instanced being the progress of one 
lady who “ frankly admitted” that beginning by joining a 
harmless literary club, she acquired the club habit, joined 
one club and then another, and first thing she knew, was a 
suifragist, having, through the dreadful club habit, “ been 
brought within the influence of certain missionaries in the 
cause of female municipal suffrage.” .What especially dis- 
iressed and alarmed Mr. Cleveland (in 1905) was that the 
lady kept on with her “ most extreme affiliations.” 

The Cleveland Voter, smartly dressed in buff and blue, 
gives one of its four pages to “ No More War,” another to 
“ After the Primary ” and the other two to news, with a ques- 
tion to all women voters as to what they think of the primary 
after having voted in it. The Voter wants their suggestions 
and their criticisms. 

The League Bulletin, joint official organ of the Missouri 
and the St. Louis Leagues, has Mrs. George Gellhorn as edi- 
tor-in-chief, Miss Irene Loeb, Mrs. E. T. Senseney, Mrs. A. P. 
Greensfelder, Mrs. M. G. Seelig, and Miss Marie B. Ames as 
associate editors and Mrs. W. H. Morgens, managing editor. 
Grace L. Swingley contributes to the September 23 issue an 
admirable editorial “ Breadth vs. Bias” on the place of the 
League in the scheme of things, and the news editors have 
gathered as interesting a set of items as the field can afford. 

The chief feature in the October Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania League of Women Voters is a soundly phrased and 
arresting call to the fourth annual convention at Harrisburg, 
November 21-24. The editor, Harriet L. Hubbs, gives special 
attention to county activities and lists the subjects in the pro- 
gram of the short course in citizenship which the Lower Mer- 
ion Township League, with Miss Gertrude Ely as chairman, is 
giving. They are: Machinery of Elections; Primaries and 
Party Organizations; County Departments and Their Off- 
cials; Taxes and Where They Go, and Township Depart- 
ments and Their Officials. 

The News Bulletin of the New York City League is a small 
but very decidedly worth-while weekly, and the News Bulle- 
tin of the state League is its twin sister. Many Leagues will 
find valuable material in Marguerite Thompson’s article, 
“Why the Children’s Judge Should Be a Woman” in the 
state publication of October 20. The Bulletins are of con- 
siderably more than local interest. 

The Bulletin of the Illinois League is edited at Chicago 
headquarters by Mrs. Edward L. Murfey with Josephine 
Perry as assistant. Two recent articles of value as suggestions 
to other Leagues are Annie Hinrichsen’s “ What Do You 
Know About the Social Agencies of Your County?” and Mrs. 
Henry W. Cheney’s letter on the fallacy of prophylaxis in 
lessening venereal disease, both papers in the September 
issue, 
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Mrs. Ruth Dadourian edits for the Connecticut League the 
Woman Voter’s Bulletin, an eight-page monthly, and gives in 
ihe October issue, with news and comment, an admirable pro- 
gram suggested for local Leagues in the state. 

The Civic Pilot, the official organ of the New Jersey 
Leagues, is perhaps the largest and most ambitious of all 
League organs. It has thirty-six pages and publishes articles 
of somewhat more general interest than limited space allows 
other Leagues. Mary Ogden White is the very capable editor 
and to the directory of League officers adds notes which make 
the page a “ Who’s Who” of New Jersey’s women leaders. 

Saginaw, Michigan, has a News Bulletin which in quality 
and style is first cousin to the New York publications. Edna 
Wright is editor. The sixth region has Spreading the News, 
edited by the regional director, Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, at 
Hastings, Nebraska, an excellent summary of region news. 

The Massachusetts League publishes The Beacon. which is 
not a news-of-the-League periodical but a summary of the 
most important measures introduced, under consideration, and 
acted upon, in the Boston City Council, the Massachusetts 
General Court, and the Congress. It has no fixed publication 
date and is issued only during the legislative session, at such 
intervals as the League’s legislative committee and the editor, 
Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, decide on. Miss Florence Luscomb’s 
brief study of the Boston budget in the last issue (June 22) 
will interest all students of city economy and the clear out- 
lines of the local legislative measures are models of con- 
ciseness. 

The Nevada League does not, strictly speaking, issue a 
periodical, but the pre-election booklet published this year 
is so uncommonly good that it commits the League to the pub- 
lication of an annual at least. It contains forty pages and 
presents in condensed form non-partisan information essen- 
tial to intelligent voting, as well as a useful survey of the 
plans of the League as a national and as a local organization. 

It is possible that some League periodicals have failed to 
reach national headquarters. The list as known includes 
only these names. They are all worth reading and as later 
issues succeed the earlier, it becomes apparent that most of 
the little magazines are desired to grow and to become per- 
manent factors in their several communities because they are 
such splendid advertising mediums, if for no other reasons. 
They are new departures in journalism, these League bulle- 
tins, and scarcely one of them but is a valuable addition to 
the lasting literature of good citizenship. 


Summaries from Williamstown 


NE of the things voted by the delegates at the Baltimore Con- 

vention was that the National League send a representative to 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics. Mrs. William G. Hibbard, 
of Winnetka, Illinois, director of the fourth region, was chosen for 
this important mission and acquitted herself nobly of her task. 
As a result of her accounting to the national board we are able to 
offer readers of the Woman Voter summaries of the various round 
tables, especially prepared for us by writers peculiarly qualified for 
this service. 

If some of our eastern readers find this material a twice-told tale 
by reason of having had adequate newspaper reports of the insti- 
tute while it was in session, we ask their indulgence. The press of 
the Middle West and the West carried so little news of this im- 
portant gathering that so far as their readers are concerned the 
institute might not have been held at all. To such persons and to 
all who are more deeply interested in the various movements tend- 
ing toward ultimate world peace than in any other subject, which, 
we believe, is the position of a large majority of League members, 
the material will be thrice welcome. It will be published in in- 
stallments in successive issues. 

“ Seventy-six women were registered as members of the Institute,” 
says Mrs. Hibbard, “and I am sure they did their full share in the 
discussions. One very notable occasion was when Mrs. Helena Hill 
Weed led the discussion at the round table on problems in the Carib- 
bean and made a very startling statement of conditions in Haiti of 
which she had first-hand knowledge, having spent many years there 
as a mining engineer. Next year there ought to be a repre- 
sentative of the League from each one of the seven regions, and at 
least one round table should be led by a woman.” 

At the close of the institute Mrs. Hibbard assembled a group of 
the women representatives for a conference and as a result we are 
not only enabled to present resumés of the various discussions, but 
also to report that twenty of these ladies are at the League’s service 
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as speakers on the topics considered by the Institute. For fur- 
ther information as to their subjects, dates and terms those inter- 
ested should correspond directly with our national chairman of the 
new Standing Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, created by the Baltimore convention, viz: Miss Ruth Morgan, 
343 Hast 50th Street, New York City.—Euizanetu J. Hauser, Secre- 
tary. 


The United States and Latin America 


Miss Elizabeth Babcock of New York, a Smith College woman 
and a member of the New York League of Women Voters, presents 
this resumé of the Williamstown Institute round-table which was 
presided over by Dean John H. Latané of Johns Hopkins University. 


| be WAS an illuminating conference. The Monroe Doctrine 
was the central thread followed in deciphering the pat- 
terns of New-World diplomacy. We traced the beginnings 
of the idea from the speeches of Washington and Jefferson 
to its application in the recognition of the South American 
republics. Dean Latané began his survey of South America 
at the time of Napoleon’s first invasion of Spain. The col- 
onies left to themselves opened up trade relations with each 
other and the United States and fostered an independence that 
later brought revolution on a large scale. Through the mighty 
and dramatic campaigns of San Martine in Chile and Peru, 


and Bolivar in Venezuela and Colombia, we traced the evo- - 


lution of a new South America. The conflict was not re- 
stricted to Spain and Portugal on the one hand and their 
colonies on the other. All the civilized world watched and 
participated. The continental powers that had restored Spain 
thought to restore her colonies. The security of colonial 
government seemed to rest on this precedent, but England re- 
fused to join with the so-called Holy Alliance and even 
deliberated for a while the advisability of recognizing the 
South American republics. The United States recognized 
them, of course, and the Monroe Doctrine that had been fore- 
shadowed in the speeches of our statesmen came to light in a 
strong statement that was an answer to the code of absolutism 
perpetrated by the Holy Alliance. 

Several sessions were given to following the turbulent his- 
tory of Mexico in the nineteenth century, through the second 
revolution of 1820, the proclamation of independence from 
Spain in 1921, the thirty years of anarchy and fighting. In 
connection with our war with Mexico, an important contribu- 
tion was made by Dr. Thach, of Johns Hopkins, who had the 
authority of recently discovered archives to quote as proof 
that we were considerably less guilty than we thought in this 
matter. We were aware that the Mexican war was very un- 
popular in New England and that the situation was greatly 
clouded by the slavery issue, but the testimony produced 
by Dr. Thach brought to light a long record of patient nego- 
tiation and forbearance on the part of the Polk administration 
in the face of Mexican insult and treachery. It will probably, 
never be known what exact mixture of motives engendered 
the Mexican war. Our feeling about it today even in the light 
of this new discovery serves as a reminder that ideals gather 
force only from the integrity of past conduct. 

Of late years there has been an important extension of the 
original meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. Cleveland revived 
it to settle the disputed British Guiana-Venezuela boundary 
line and his use of it is still a matter of debate between stu- 
dents and statesmen. Roosevelt considerably enlarged its 
meaning. Prior to his time, the Monroe Doctrine meant ac- 
tion after threatened intervention; but Roosevelt felt that we 
must act as policemen to prevent conditions that might invite 
intervention. This conception has led us far afield. It 
means, for one thing, that we must prevent the republics in 
this hemisphere from rolling up debts that may lead to land 
seizure by European creditors. 

By this review of past and present policy, Dean Latané 
brought us to a profitable consideration of our change of base 
in respect to Latin America in the last twenty-five years. After 
the Spanish-American war came the annexation of Porto 
Rico, then the protectorate over Cuba, absolute dictation in 
Haiti, military dictation in Santo Domingo, naval supremacy 
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in the Caribbean area, control of canal routes, policing and 
administration of disorderly countries, acquisition of naval 
bases, acquisition of the Virgin Islands. Viewed in this man. 
ner, it is a breath-taking survey, and we are almost prepared 
for the fact that in some parts of South America the dread 
word “ peril ” is not prefaced by “ black” or “ yellow” but 
by “ North-American.” 

The situation since the war has grown more critical. Sejior 
Belaunde of Peru was frank in giving the round table his ex. 
planation of conditions. He said that democracy was not a 
reality in many of the South American republics, especiilly 
those in the tropics. The governments are, in many cases, 
dictatorships, and a loan negotiated with a dictatorship may 
frequently be secured only by the keeping of the dictator in 
power by the creditor country. This naturally calls for the 
entry of the creditor country into the financial and political 
life of the debtor country. Finances are supervised, custom 
houses taken over, and the party of the strong dictator, al- 
though it may be a minority, kept in power. Formerly, South 
Americans republics were apt to turn to Europe for their 
loans. Since the war they must turn to us. And since i is 
natural that loans negotiated under dictatorships should be 
resented by the people, the United States is by way of >e- 
coming the object of resentment of a good part of the popu- 
lations of many of the Latin American republics. This is 
part and parcel of that thing known as “ dollar diplomac . ” 
which has been fostered of late by practically all countries. 
The first step in dollar diplomacy consists in the encourae- 
ment given by a government to its citizens to develop the 
resources of other countries by promising to back them up 
in every way. 

Senor Belaunde feels as do a majority of good citizens 
everywhere that dollar diplomacy is a short-sighted policy. 
He suggests as a partial remedy that before loans are nevo- 
tiated they be subject to the ratification of public opinion 
founded on collective action taken by the South American 
people. He feels that the neighboring countries could be 
called upon to send representatives to a committee formed 
for the purpose of discovering the real will of the people in 
the country negotiating the loan. And that this will made 
public by all modern means of publicity can serve to protect 
both creditor and debtor countries. He suggests that if we 
fail to discover some such methods of co-operation, it is not 
unlikely that great impetus will be given to the doctrine of 
Latin-Americanism. This doctrine, another round-table mem- 
ber holds, will by emphasizing supposed racial prejudices 
and differences, prove a great danger to Pan-Americanism. 

It was argued, of course, that conditions in several coun- 
tries had been improved, disease lessened, revolutions put 
down by our interference; but a big moral issue seems to be 
at stake. Is it our peace these people want, and at any price 
to their independence? Do we still believe—any great num- 
ber of us—that governments rest their powers on the consent 
of the governed? The month’s conference could only serve to 
introduce these questions, but it made clear one desperately 
important fact. In our relations with South America we have 
failed to look far enough ahead. We have no real Pan- 
American policy. 


More About the Primary 


eer the publication of “ The Primary in Sixteen States ” 
in the Woman Citizen for October 21, 1922, replies have 
been received from the following five states: 

Alabama. An effort was made in a recent Democratic 
convention to nominate delegates to the national convention 
and appellate court judges by convention. It failed. The 
League sent material on the primary to nearly every county 
and to men and women in the convention. The League be- 
lieves that state and county officers should be chosen at sep- 
arate primaries. Better voting places would expedite couni- 
ing ballots. 

Massachusetts. Two bills introduced in the legislature 
last session, one to abolish and one to modify the primary. 
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In addition to holding a mass-meeting to protest against these 
bills, the League published a pamphlet, “The Vote that 
Counts,” and distributed it widely. The League advocates 
doing away with alphabetical arrangement which they say 
favors candidates at head of list. Favors short ballot. 

Missouri. Movement to change the primary, taking the 
form of an amendment to the constitution proposed in the 
constitutional convention. The amendment reads: “ Section 
12. Party Nomination. Each political party which cast three 
per cent of the total vote for governor at the last preceding 
general election in this state, shall at its option have the right 
to nominate its candidates to elective offices either by party 
primary or by delegate convention. The General 
Assembly shall provide by law for the nomination of candi- 
dates not otherwise provided for herein.” 

Criticism made that primary is “ absolutely controlled by 
the organized politicians of both parties and that it is practi- 
cally impossible to rouse public sentiment to defeat their 
organized efforts.” No modifications of the primary have 
been suggested; return to the convention system “ with party 
responsibility established ” has been advocated. One League 
leader favors the delegate convention with delegates elected 
at primaries. 

Vew Hampshire. No open movement against the primary 
but newspaper criticism that it is expensive in operation and 
unsatisfactory in result. League has held a citizenship school 
to urge retention of the primary. 

New Jersey. Although newspapers and old-time politi- 
cians united to oppose the primary, the League succeeded in 
getting planks into both party platforms calling for con- 
tinuation of the law. 

Nebraska. Friends of the primary are supporting the ref- 
erendum. Legislature in 1920 passed law abridging primary. 
Friends of primary filed referendum petition hoping the 
people would kill the law and retain former primary law. 
This is the second time the referendum is being invoked to 
kill a bill against the primary. First was successful, retain- 
ing original law, and it is this law (which has been modified 
a second time by the legislature) which the referendum seeks 
to retain. 


Leagues and League Projects 
HE VIRGINIA LEAGUE has made use of one of the 


state’s most famous assets in its first business venture. 
It has published a cook-book. “ Virginia Cookery Book” is 
its title, with “ Traditional Recipes’ as a most alluring sub- 
title, set in blue letters on a white oil-cloth cover, beneath a 
blue and white print of an old Virginia interior and Young 
Miss listening to old Mammy’s formulae, with Old Miss 
across the fire-place to amend when necessary. 

A cook-book is always enchanting reading. Barring a seed 
catalogue, no other volume in all literature has such power to 
fire the imagination and tinge reality with a rosy glow. The 
Virginia League’s book is made up of tried and tested recipes 
and is practical in the last degree, but there hangs about it a 
fine flavor of romance. One cannot read Mrs. Washington’s 
recipe for mince meat (“ will keep all winter”) without a 
vision of laces and powder and brocades and life practiced 
as a leisurely fine art. The one and only genuine recipe for 
Lady Baltimore cake deserves a chapter to itself. The Robert 
E. Lee cake, the William and Mary sandwich, barbecued hare 
and beaten biscuit—all the delectable list—have been con- 
tributed by Viriginia women in almost every county of the 
Old Dominion and while spoon bread and fairy corn bread 
are Virginia’s own, the book includes Boston brown bread, 
Hungarian goulash, Swedish rings and California salad, for 
Virginia housewives are not provincial. The book in a very 
real sense is representative of the best America has to offer 
in cookery. 

The list of advertisements secured to defray expenses of 
publication makes almost a complete business directory of 
Virginia and enables the League to sell the book at a dollar 
a copy, the proceeds to be devoted to the work of education 
for good citizenship. From a purely technical point of view 
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the book is a welcome addition to the never-sufficiently-ample 
literature of home-making and if the Christmas-gift seeker 
does not find it at the nearest booksellers it can be ordered 
from League headquarters in Richmond. It is dedicated to 
that “valiant pioneer for the enfranchisement of Virginia 
women,” Lila Meade Valentine, and the eloquent words of 
the dedication are from the pen of Sally Nelson Robins. 


OTHING but the fact that it will be covered by a roof, 
not a tent-top, can keep the Atlantic City Boardwalk, 
from which the Massachusetts Leagues and three other or- 
ganizations are to benefit, from being the “ most stupendous 
aggregation of world-astounding marvels ever collected 
under one canvas,” in the good old Barnum phrase. Its spon- 
sors admit that it is to be a “gigantic exposition,” the 
“largest enterprise ever undertaken by women,” and that 
“nothing so spectacular has ever before been attempted in 
Boston.” It opens December 1 in Mechanics Building and 
will keep Boston excited for nine days. Everything but the 
water, a painted ocean, will be exactly as it is at Atlantic 
City. There will be real sand and real wheel-chairs and real 
piers and eighty—count ’em—real shops of which sixty will 
be taken by Boston commercial interests and the rest by 
charitable organizations. There will be a “ Tiny Toggery” 
shop and a “ Feminine Frippery” bazaar and “ Toyland” 
and antique shops and Oriental auction-shops and antique 
shops and candy stores and shooting galleries and fortune 
tellers and a lovely collection of Italian linens and laces 
and one of Brittany pottery brought home by Mrs. Larz 
Anderson for Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Pitman’s shop, and 
everything else the mind of woman can imagine. Nobody 
is going to be at all surprised if each of the four organiza- 
tions concerned in the epoch-making enterprise clears $20,- 
000, and no doubt it is only characteristic Boston conser- 
vatism that sets the number of expected visitors as low as 


200,000. 


HE Chicago League has arranged for a “ women voters’ 

forum,” to be held on the first Saturday afternoon of 
each month beginning with October and ending with May. 
The program for November 4, which was given in the Flor- 
entine room of the Congress Hotel, indicates the wide range 
of the League’s interests. Dr. Ethel E. Murphey talked of 
complexes as tell-tale straws in the current of the subcon- 
scious mind, Katherine Knowles Robbins urged better Amer- 
ican speech, Mrs. George Mathes discussed current events, 
Dr. William Bishop Own had as his subject “The Nation 
and the School,” Margaret Haley dealt with the National 
Education Association and the present order, and after Dr. 
George Scherger’s talk on world affairs the League gave 
attention to the proposed new constitution for Illinois. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the Child Labor Commis- 
sion and president of the National Conference of Social 
Work, will be chief speaker at the December 2 meeting. 


HE Indiana League did an exceedingly interesting thing 

when it collected old campaign songs to be broadcast 
from an Indianapolis radio station on the eve of election, 
and historically-minded persons and amateurs of Americana 
hope the collection will be given permanent form. Many 
persons have been haunted from childhood by the few lines 
of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too,” grandfather could remem- 
ber and would be delighted to know what the whole of the 
“ Bet my money on the Lincoln nag” grandmother used to 
hum to “Camptown Races” was. The train that went 
“round the bend” in 1880 (“ Goodbye, my lover, good- 
bye”) would be easier to tell our grandchildren about if 
we could but discover what the second verse revealed. The 
Indiana League will make a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can history sources if it will publish that collection. 


(y= of the constitutional amendments supported by the 
Missouri League in this autumn’s election increases the 
pay of members of the legislature from five dollars a day 
for seventy days to ten dollars a day for one hundred days. 
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Dr. Elliott’s Huge Task 
T the head of all the medical relief 


work for the refugees in Greece 
and the Greek Islands is Dr. Mabel E. 
Elliott, of the American Women’s Hos- 
pitals, appointed by the Disaster Relief 
Committee made up of representatives 
of the Red Cross, Near East Relief, 
American Women’s Hospitals, Y. M. C. 
&.,. Xe Wa G. Rig Ole. 

Dr. Elliott seems destined to be in 
the exact middle of crises. She was 
in charge of a hospital at Marash dur- 
ing the Turkish siege of early 1920, 
and finally retreated with the French 
forces. Later in that same year she 
took charge of the American Women’s 
Hospital service for the Ismid, Bar- 
dezag and Derindje regions—and very 
shortly this became the center for the 
military activities of the Nationalists 
under Mustapha Kemal. The hospital 
at Ismid, where Dr. Elliott was sta- 
tioned, was the very heart of battle; 
the city was taken and the hospital 
changed in her hands from civilian to 
military status. Recently, Dr. Elliott 
(who comes from Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and had a pleasant practice 
there in a Near East interval) has been 
in charge of the great eye hospital at 
Alexandropol; she was on a_holi- 
day when Smyrna burned, but got 
there as fast as trains would take her, 
and plunged into the establishment of 
hospitals, clinics, milk depots at Ro- 
dosto, Mitylene, Chios, Crete. Extracts 
from her reports to the home headquar- 
ters give one the feeling that rescue was 
a doubtful blessing for hundreds of 
Smyrna refugees. 

“ There are over 70,000 left and no 
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more islands in the Greek Archipelago 
to be populated by outcasts. It is wicked 
to put these poor things who have had 
scarcely any food for a month on bar- 
ren islands where a goat couldn’t exist. 
I keep imagining myself marooned -on 
one of the barren islands with six chil- 
dren crying for food and all the men 
of my family killed. No wonder these 
poor things look out over the water 
with eager eyes always asking the same 
question: ‘ Will the Americans come? 
Will the Americans come? ’” 

American money is needed bitterly. 
The approach of Thanksgiving, with its 
contrast, should carry its appeal. 
Money may be sent to the American 
Women’s Hospitals, 637 Madison Ave- 
nue, or to the Near East, 149 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


To Report from Rome 
ITIZEN readers will be interested 
to learn that Miss Marjorie Shuler, 
well known to them as formerly a mem- 
ber of the Citizen staff and its able 
Washington correspondent, is to attend 
the convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Rome next 
May for the Christian Science Monitor. 
She will write not only cable stories on 
the convention but a series of special 
articles to follow. 

Miss Shuler is now gathering women’s 
news and women’s stories all through 
the country as the Monitor’s representa- 
tive. Her work as a writer on political 
subjects of special concern to women 
is well known in several publications. 


Kindergartens Wanted 
URING the coming winter at- 
tempts will be made in at least 
twelve states to secure legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens upon the petition of the parents 
of twenty-five children. Such a law 
was enacted in California in 1913 and 
has put that state at the head of the 
nations in providing kindergarten edu- 
cation raising it from ninth in order. 
Seven other states have secured similar 
laws: Nevada, Arizona, Texas, Maine, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and Kansas. 
Approximately four million of our 
children of kindergarten age are now 
deprived of the early training, indus- 
trial and moral, which the kindergarten 
furnishes. The National Kindergarten 
Association, confident that more kin- 
dergartens would mean a better citizen- 
ship, urge organizations interested in 
child welfare to concern themselves 
about kindergartens when the state leg- 
islatures convene. The Association (8 
West 40th Street, N. Y. C.) has been 
instrumental in opening 450 kindergar- 
tens in more than 250 cities and towns. 


Mrs. Catt Abroad 
ia THE course of her suffrage trip 
through Europe, Mrs. Catt spoke 
from the tribune of the German ReXch- 
stag—the only woman not a member of 
the Reichstag who ever had that priv- 
ilege. She was addressing the Wome1’s 
League of Social Welfare Workers >f 
Greater Berlin, whose president, Friu 
Adele Schreiber-Krieger, is one of tle 
thirty-six women members of the Reic 1- 
stag. Mrs. Catt was entertained by Fr: u 
Ebert, wife of the German President, 
and had an interview with Chancellor 
Wirth. From Berlin Mrs. Catt was 
scheduled to go to Paris and speak it 
another very unusual meeting—a mee'- 
ing of women in the Sorbonne, at which 
M. Viviani also was to speak. 


A Pioneer Suffragist 

The death of Frau Cauer was briefiy 
noted in a recent Citizen. Here is a fuller 
account of this venerable German feminis’, 
whose name is well known to suffrage 
workers. 


O Frau Minna Cauer, who died re- 

cently in her eighty-first year, may 
be attributed the part in the history of 
German feminism which Susan B, An- 
thony or Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
played in America. Left a widow in 
her youth, she becomes a teacher, first 
in Paris, later in Hanover. In 1869 
she married the headmaster of the col- 
lege in the same town, Prof. Edward 
Cauer, who had won a certain name 
for himself as an historian. This 
second marriage, which proved a very 
happy one, lasted twelve years. Pro- 
fessor Cauer died in 1881. He had 
aroused ‘in his wife an interest in his- 
torical topics, and she was particularly 
interested in the history of woman. It 
was almost against her will that she 
was induced to become president of a 
women’s union, called “ Frauenwohl.” 
A certain feminist movement existed at 
the time, but it was timid and had very 
limited aims. Minna Cauer entered it 
with wider views and a very different 
spirit. She gave the whole movement 
a social and a political character, ‘she 
went in for equal rights and political 
suffrage as well as for a broader moral 
standard. She fought against all the 
laws and prejudices which crippled the 
souls of German women, prevented 
their intellectual development and in- 
fringed their rights. 

Though of slim appearance, a pretty 
and an amiable woman and very kind- 
hearted, she was a keen fighter, and 
there was sharp fighting in women’s 
debating clubs as well as in public 
meetings in those days. Thus she be- 
came the acknowledged leader of the 
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STORES 
(Cut this out for reference) 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Sk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1lth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brookiyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
peeing ¢ | Piedmont Bldg. 


Chicago i 1059 Leland, (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. Bg --4 Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adar 

Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Alizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Lootery 

Fall River—-D. F. Sullivan 

Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 

Harttord—86 Pratt St. 

Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
lthaca—Kothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Goilden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Los Angeles—5@5 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—lIsbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—Odd Fellow’s Bidg. 
Milwaukee—Lrouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedtord—Olympia Shoe Shop 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2d floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. Lib.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Vakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me. —Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

SS ccienedine haat Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 


0 E. Raudolph St. (Room 502) 


(2d floor) 


Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle ff 


Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co, 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockferd—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg., opp. P. O 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. a ~~: ca 
Salt Lake City—Walker bros. \ 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
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(Why Flexible (antilever Shoes 
OMoke (You Feel (Younger 


The easy flexibility and unconscious 
grace that are the charmof youth may be 
had by the older woman also, 


Cantilever Shoes induce the 
spontaneity of thought and ac- 
tion that comes from mental 
and bodily poise, from glowing 
health and from feet that are 

- strong, supple and that do not 
easily fatigue. 

The snug-fitting flexible arch 
allows the muscles to exercise 
and strengthen. The natural 
lines give the unrestrained 
freedom that reflects itself in every 
move you make. 


Well dressed women everywhere like 
Cantilever Shoes for their modish 
rounded toe and medium or low walk- 
ing heel, but above all they enjoy the 
feeling of youthful energy and increased 
endurance which they supply. 


Men, too, are wearing Cantilevers, 
and the demand for the men’s last 
is constantly increasing, Every 
pair is trademarked to insure your get- 

ting the genuine Cantilever. They 

are sold by only one store in each 
town except in New York City, If 
| you cannot find the Cantilever 
| dealer who is near you in the list 
! at the left, write the manufacturers, 
Morse and Burt Company, 8 Carl- 
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Sava h—Globe Sh Cc > rixy NT ¢ ; 

Sehienectady—Patton & Hall «5 ton, Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for his 
—L Ss z »jf y . . 

Seattle Baxter & Baxter address and an interesting booklet 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. _— 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. on feet and shoes. 


Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & sonal 





Syracuse—121 West Jeffers: St. 
Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. (Fidelity Bidg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2d floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104, Foster Bldg. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus 


Co. 
(Agencies in 305 other cities) 
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Women’s Clubs, 
Editors, 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Public 


Directors of Physical Education, 
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Osteopaths, 
everywhere. 
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radical wing of the movement. In 
1889 the first professional organization, 
a union of women employed in com- 
merce, was founded, and she was 
largely responsible for its foundation. 
In 1885 she started the radical fem- 
inist weekly, the Frauenbewegung, to 
which she never ceased to devote her 
best energies. 

When in 1899 the great League of 
Liberal Women’s Associations was 
founded, she was elected president and 
remained in this position until 1907. 
She was president of the Prussian 
League for women’s suffrage from 1908 
to 1912. But she did not advocate a 
narrow movement of “ woman against 
man”; she became a staunch supporter 
of universal suffrage, which, however, 
was not carried through in Prussia 
until the revolution of 1918. 

Minna Cauer had a great personal 
charm; she was a powerful speaker and 
a keen debater, always undaunted, yet 
at the same time kind, generous and 
large-minded. Her importance and her 
achievements for the emancipation of 
women in Germany can scarcely be 
overrated. 

She had always hoped for an ever- 
improving understanding between na- 









tions, for a League of Nations in the 
true sense of the word, and the war 
caused her deep pain and disillusion. 
She never forsook her own country, 
but she never preached hatred against 
other nations and from the beginning 
of the war to her dying day tried to 
work for peace and for a sincere recon- 
ciliation of mankind. 

In 1919, seventy-eight years of age, 
she retired from public life, but to the 
last and even when confined to her 
room by her final illness, she took the 
liveliest interest in everything around 
her, and to the last she did works of 
kindness and tried to help those in 
need.—-KaRL FEDERN. 


Emergency Call to Voters 

RS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 

Chairman of the Citizenship De- 
partment of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, sent out an emergency 
call just before election, urging all club 
women to vote and all club officials to 
exercise personal influence to bring 
about a full vote and then to report the 
percentage of all their members voting. 
Two of the earliest replies reported club 
meetings at which every member present 
was registered and ready to vote. 
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Accurate — dependable — exquisitely designed and superbly 
finished, nothing can compare with the Longines Watch as a loving and 


Illustrated booklet and name of the Longines jeweler nearest you upon request 


A. WITTNAUER COMPANY 


Established 1866 


The ° 
Watch 


The reputation of the Longines | 
Watch is unassailable. Great 
nations, after rigid tests at gov- 
ernment. observatories, have 
approved its time-keeping qual- 
ities. 

And leading jewelers have feat- 
ured the Longine Watch as the 
highest achievement in the art 
of watch-making for more than 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY.THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 











For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINCFELLOW REaD 


ETHODS of Procedure of the 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have been summarized by Mrs. 
Addison E. Sheldon, chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the administration, 
1920-22, and sent to members of the 
national board of directors. The sum. 
mary lists duties of officers, directors. 
department, division and committee 
chairmen, and special committees in- 
cluding finance, executive, headquar- 
ters and membership. Copies of 
methods of procedure concerning Bi- 
ennial and Council meetings were too 
bulky to be included in the pamphlet. 
but may be had in multigraph copy 
from Headquarters at Washington. 


HE Women’s Civic League of Balti- 
more, with a membership of 1,500 
women, has successfully undertaken 
work in the field of bettering motion 
pictures “by boosting the good and 
boycotting the bad.” 

A chairman of motion pictures was 
named for each ward, who organized 
the women of her ward and awakened 
them to the influence of films upon the 
lives of children and young people. 
These women pledged themselves and 
their children to attend the good pic- 
tures and to stay away from the unde- 
sirable ones, and to make a written 
report of every film shown in the ward 
each month. These reports are gath- 
ered, classified and sent to the board 
of censors, and are said to have much 
to do with the betterment of the class 
of films being shown. 


PROGRAM of economy threugh 

cutting teachers’ salaries is being 
vigorously opposed in Washington State 
by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who went on record with their 
opposition at their recent twenty-sixth 
annual convention held at Spokane and 
presided over by Mrs. A. E. Larson of 
Yakima. 


LUBWOMEN who are graduates of 
Galloway College, Arkansas, are 
cooperating with other alumnae to raise 
$50,000 for the erection of a “ Woman’s 
Building of Science” in which will be 
taught all sciences of special interest to 
women, including domestic science, nat- 
ural science, mental science, especially 
that which deals with child psychology 
and the development of children 
through the kindergarten. 


N American Citizenship outline 

with the slogan, “ Know America 
—Be American,” has been issued by 
the Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, department of American Citizen- 
ship, of which Mrs. C. L. Hempel, 
2545 Davenport Street, Omaha, is 
chairman. Sixteen points are brought 
out in the leaflet which should be help- 
ful in American Citizenship study. 
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RAMUS Producing and Releasing 

Company, Inc., is the name of a 
new film producing company officered 
and controlled by women and incorpo- 
rated for half a million dollars under 
the laws of the State of New York. 
Dramus is a coined word, formed from 
the first syllables of dra-ma and mus-ic, 
the name “to symbolize supremacy in 
an affiliation of these arts,” viz., drama- 
tic-musical photo-plays, according to the 
president, Ola B. Campbell. Other offi- 
cers are Nagene Furst, vice-president; 
| sther R. Abbott, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Didney Farrar, chair- 
nian of the Board of Governors. The 
(‘rst production of the Dramus Com- 
pany will be “ The Soul of the Violin,” 
y Philip Van Loan, according to in- 
ormation just received. The company 
plans to send speakers into every state 
to establish distribution points. 


| geoues campaign was put on by club- 
‘X women of Jacksonville, Florida, 
ast year. At that time only 140 half- 
pint bottles of milk a day were being 
served to school children. Now there 
are 4,000 half-pints furnished to 50 per 
vent of the children in school, this num- 
ber having been found to be below cor- 
rect weight. In connection with milk 
campaigns being put on in various 
places by women’s clubs is the announce- 
ment that there have been found in this 
country 6,000,000 underweight school 
children, a large number of whom 
come from wealthy or well-to-do fam- 
ilies. More and more schools are em- 
phasizing health education as prelimi- 
nary to book education. 


AATRS. WALTER McNAB MILLER, 

chairman of the Division of 
Health, G. F. W. C. Department of 
Public Welfare, has had made into 
charts the replies to a questionnaire on 
public health issued by the General 
Federation which lists information, 
state by state, concerning work in anti- 
tuberculosis, occupational therapy, so- 
cial hygiene, public-health nursing and 
cooperation with the Woman’s Founda- 
tion for Health. The summaries have 
been printed in three leaflets and may 
be had from Mrs. Miller on request. 
They form valuable data for all pub- 
lic-health workers. 


HE Missouri Federation of Women’s 

Clubs has organized a Speaker’s Bu- 
reau which is at the service of the chair- 
man of press and publicity, Mrs. E. M. 
Y. Knapp, 1160 N. Kingshighway, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Knapp says: 

“ Sixteen women who are thoroughly 
conversant with their various subjects, 
including Mrs. W. W. Martin, state pres- 
ident, are now available to clubs any- 
where. The speakers charge nothing for 
their service beyond railroad fare and 
entertainment.” 

The Missouri Federation expects in this 
way to spread the gospel of clubdom. 


‘ 





Their First Meeting 

HE annual meeting of the House of 

Delegates of the Woman’s Foun- 
dation for Health will be held Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, at 43 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. The House is a 
strongly representative body of eighty 
members made up of five from each 
of the Foundation’s fifteen cooperating 
organizations—the president and four 
others—and five delegates at large. The 
meeting promises to be of unusual in- 
terest as it is the first to be held since 
the Foundation opened headquarters, 
set up a staff, and announced a five- 
year program early in July. 


Suffrage and the French Senate 
fb question of woman suffrage in 


France is again before the French 
Senate—unless the measure has already 
been vetoed by publication date of this 
magazine. The suffrage bill was voted 
by the Chamber more than three years 
ago, but the Senate has blocked it. They 
are credited with the fear that the 1924 
elections would be turned upside down 
if women—a third again as numerous 
as men—were to vote. According to 
newspaper accounts, some of the timor- 
ous senators fear feminine Bolshevism, 
some feminine reactionary tendencies. 
It is expected that women may get the 
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Bearers” wearing a Bergdorf-Goodman 
Gown of Metal Brocade and Metal Lace. 
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Are You as Popular as 
You Could Be? 


Are you as attractive as you might be ? 

All of which means, are you taking advantage of 

your natural gifts? 
Are you covering your 

shortcomings and 

enhancing your good 

points? 


*)@tional Bob 
Keep your lovely hair. Do not 
cut it! Coil it neatly underneath 

ATIONAL 


n 
bobbed _ hair grow back, e 
NATIONAL Pe will let you do 
it secretly and comfortably. Cool 
light. Always neat, always ready. 
Any shade. 


Price $10. 





“)Q@tional Switch 

You will be amazed when you see 
the wonderful effects this creates 
on ladies with bobbed hair who are 
anxious to grow it back to its natural 
length. Made of imported French 
human hair, gives all the grace and 
beauty that only a natural head of 
long, thick weny air can give. 
Price $10, with folder showing 
how to properly wear it, 

HOW TO ORDER: Send us a strand 
of your hair together with $10 and 
we will send you the bob or switch, 
as youdesire. Satisfaction guaran 
teed or money refunded. 


Free booklet of new hairdressing 
sent 








ani 
on request. 





—keep dolly in style with a 


National Doll Bob 


Dress her up by putting a cute little bob 
over herhair. She’! look as sweet as sister. 
Just send strand of: hair (for color) and size 
| of dolly’s head and $1.00 and bob will be 
sent postpaid. 
‘ull dolly wigs with curls $2.50. 








| Artificial $150 
Eyelashes pair 








NATIONAL a 
HAIR NETS 


Guaranteed perfect. Made of 
real human hair State color 
and whether Cap or Fringe 
Shape. At your dealer or send 
€@6c for boudoir box of six. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
368 Sixth Ave. Dept. All. New York 


Agents 
Wanted 














PURVEYORS TO/THE Oho 


28 West 57% Street 
NEW YORK 


L* us solve your dress 
problems. We are 
specialists in the line. 





GOWNS AND WRAPS 
UNDERWEAR CORSETS 


For Women of Stout Proportions 


Between 5th and 6th':Aves. 2nd floor 














right to vote at municipal elections, but 
nothing more. 

Meantime, a Paris paper, Le Journal, 
is reported to have taken a referendum 
among women readers as to whether or 
not they want suffrage. The result is 
224,155 for, with 1,288 against—highly 
contradictory of the claim made by a 
French senator in a defensive interview 
quoted by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. He says: “French women do 
not want the ballot. They think that a 
home with children to raise is sufficient 
task for them and, furthermore, they are 
convinced such a mission in life is lofty, 
noble and great enough for anybody.” 

Of course. Somebody hand him some 
suffrage leaflets—primary grade. 


Against “ Blanket Equality” 

N November 10th and 11th the 

National Consumers League held a 
conference in Washington. They invited 
several other organizations to send rep- 
resentatives—the National League of 
Women Voters, the National Council 
of Catholic Women, Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, National Council of Jewish 
Women, etc., to organize forces against 
the “blanket equality” movement of 
the National Woman’s Party. The 
next. Citizen will carry an account of 
this significant meeting. 


The Woman’s Party Program 
HE National Woman’s Party had a 
~ conference in Washington too, clos- 
ing November, 12.; According to the 


‘newspaper «reports; they pledged $85,- 


000 'té the fight for an equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution and to 
carry on the “blanket equality ” cam- 
paign in the states. For the first time, 
the Woman’s Party came out, in this 
conference, in opposition to special wel- 
fare laws for women. Its platform is 
that “ there shall be no distinction what- 
ever between ‘the rights of the sexes.” 
and it stands for labor legislation as to 
hours, wages and*working conditions 
only as it deals equally with men and 
women. 





Hurrah for Illinois! In the Special 
Subscription offer of the Woman Citi- 
zen it now stands at the head of the 
states. Has your League or Club won 
any of the commissions. and bonuses 
given by the Citizen? Write for de- 
tails to 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 








In making out your Christmas 
list think over the friends for 
whom a subscription te THE 
WOMAN CITIZEN would make 
the nicest sort of Christmas gift. 
Twenty-six times a year they 
would be reminded of the giver. 
Three Christmas subscriptions 
will be sent for $5.00. 




















It Is One Year Old 

HE Grace Dodge Hotel in Washing- 

ton recently celebrated its first 
birthday—proving beyond question the 
need for a woman’s hotel and the grow- 
ing interest of women in their national 
capital. Already there have been al- 
terations to afford more space in the 
restaurants, notwithstanding the fact 
that this is the largest woman’s hotel 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


in the world, and is equipped with four 
hundred transient rooms operating 
only for women guests. 
Our “Gold Star” Women 
HE names of one hundred and 
sixty-one American girls who gave 
their lives overseas will be found on 
the “gold star” list which has just 
been compiled and published by the 
Women’s Overseas Service League as a 
feature for Armistice Day. 


English Political Parties 
(Continued from page 13) 
establishment of the Irish Parliameni, 
the representation of Ireland has been 
cut to thirteen members. The election 
will be over by the time this is read; 
what it will bring, no one yet knows. 
It is the first election where the Con- 
servative Party will not have the help 
of the man with many votes. Plural 
voting was nearly all Conservative and 
it is now almost abolished. As in the 
United States, the woman’s vote is the 
unknown quantity. At the local ele: 
tions held recently, it was said thai 
women voted against Labor because oi 
its Socialist tendencies and that eve 
workingmen’s wives were inclined ti 
be Conservative; at least politicians 

have little control over them. 

Lloyd George himself will be returned 
to Parliament from his district withou' 
a contest, so he will still continue to be 
a power. Whether Bonar Law and the 
new Ministry have the country with 
them or not will be shown at the elec- 
tion November 15th. 


A Call to Consider 
(Continued from page 17) 

The Constitution should include only 
the fundamentals of such government. 
It holds the links which bind us into a 
nation. When we attempt to put into 
our Constitution too many particulars, 
we destroy that integrity of purpose. 
We confuse the functions by muddling 
them with local issues. It is true that 
our forefathers had little conception of 
what we mean by social legislation. It 
is also true that at the present time 
political issues concern themselves 
mainly with industrial and social ques- 
tions undreamed of a hundred years 
ago. If we feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should deal with such ques- 
tions, it might be well to have a blanket 
amendment conferring upon Congress 
power to legislate along these newer 
lines, but if we read into the Constitu- 
tion particulars of legislation, we may 
make it a mighty difficult thing for an- 
other age, when such conditions will 
have changed, to get rid of clumsy and 
inappropriate measures. Let us do 
some pretty careful and clear thinking 
as to the functions of federal, state and 
municipal legislation and their interre- 
lation one with another before we rush 
to Washington to read all our desires 
into the Federal Constitution. 
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They Got Their Bond 
(Continued from page 12) 


sent the question at a special election 
with only a majority of voters necessary 
to carry? The council consulted a 
lawyer and found that in case of bond- 
ing for a public utility it is legal to 
present the issue at a special election 
with a two-thirds majority of voters 
to carry it. The date for the election 
was set and notice given in the paper. 

There were four weeks for campaign- 
ing. The women here have no political 
ganization, but do have a wide-awake 
lub. The president appointed a com- 
nittee. The committee met and care- 
ully checked over the list of voters as 
iven us by the clerk. In a town of our 
ze it is quite easy to determine the 
and a person may be expected to 
uke. We could see that the balance lay 
n the hands of women who probably 
ould not bother to vote. All of these 
omen were called on, and an effort 
as made to make them see how 1m- 
sortant it was that they should vote, 
nd should vote for the sewers. ‘l'o 
ake our campaign more exciting we 
found strong opposition in an old polit- 
ical boss. I really believe he was in 
favor of the issue, but as he remarked 
he intended to show these fool women 
that they couldn’t run things. He used 
the follow-up plan. If he heard we 
had called on someone he managed to 
get there just after we left. 

The election was a most exciting one. 
We women who were to work that day 
were down at the engine house ready to 
vote before the officials arrived. And 
the old political boss was not long 
in coming with his devoted followers. 
After we had voted our forces divided. 
Those with cars were assigned to bring 
in the voters; others, stationed far 
enough away from the engine house not 
to be penalized, used all their persua- 
sive powers. 

The election lasted from eight in the 
morning until six at night. During 
that time more votes had been cast than 
at any previous election. Most of us 
who had not bothered to eat that day 
rushed home to our poor, neglected 
families for a bite of supper, and then 
back again to wait until the votes were 
counted. It was such a relief to relax 
a little and recount our experiences. 
At last the critical moment arrived, 
when the clerk arose to read the result. 
We were all so excited we hardly 
breathed. After the usual preliminaries, 
he announced that the bond had carried 
by one over the required two-thirds 
majority. Perhaps you can imagine 
the excitement. One very dignified 
woman took off her hat and threw it up 
to the ceiling in the most approved 
flapper style. Best of all, the boss 
said that the next time he had better 
stick to the women instead of fighting 
against them, as they surely knew how 
to put things across. 
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Now that it is all over and we can 
calmly reflect, we can see that not only 
has our town a necessary improvement, 
but we women have proven to our own 
and to our husbands’ satisfaction that 
we can co-operate for a good cause, 
and that our assistance is vital and im- 
portant. If so in our own town, why 
not in the state and nation? 


From Milford, Mich. 


They Got Their Man 
(Continued from page 12) 


There came a time when the chances 
of their favored candidate seemed des- 
tined to shipwreck. A hurried summons 
was sent out for women leaders to meet 
in the headquarters of Miss Harriet May 
Mills, associate state chairman. The 
situation was briefly explained. To meet 
the emergency, this resolution, written 
in plainest English, was quickly framed 
and put to a vote: 

“ Be it resolved, That our first, 
last and only candidate for gov- 
ernor is Alfred E. Smith, and that 
we will not consider any so-called 
compromise candidate, as-we feel 
that Democratic success depends on 
Smith’s nomination.” 

The conference halted while every 
leader in the room signed her name and 
the county she represented; then copies 
were given to the press and rushed to 
the prominent men leaders of the party. 

Shortly afterward the convention was 
called to order. The women took their 
places, grimly determined that their 
candidate should win. At the first men- 
tion, during the reading of the plat- 
form, of his name, it was the women 
who started the great demonstration in 
his behalf. They had ready hundreds 
of cards, two feet long, printed 
“ WE’RE. FOR YOU, AL.” which were 
suddenly shown all over the convention 
hall. 

Since the convention it has been 
gladly admitted that the uncompromis- 
ing stand of the women and their force- 
ful resolution did much to bring about 
the final result. That result was the 
nomination of the candidate whom the 
great majority of the delegates secretly 
wanted. 

Whether we are enrolled Democrats 
or Republicans, the battle that Smith 
fought and won is an example of the 
sort of bravery in politics that all 
women are thankful for. His victory 
was a triumph of principle over the 
power of countless dollars: it saved 
from disgrace the Democratic party in 
New York State. What was done at 
Syracuse is a striking proof of the 
power that even a small group of de- 
termined women can bring to bear for 
the political good of their state. 





I want to express my interest in the 
Woman Citizen. I often find informa- 
tion in it that I see nowhere else. 

Enrzasetu Evrery Dana, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















AF inancial_ 
Caretaker | 


R a small fee we will 


and take care of i] 


keep 


your securities and invest- 


ments. This includes clip- 
ping your coupons when due, 
collecting rents and interest ||| 
and crediting the amounts to | 


your checking account. 


Mr. Wagstaff or Miss Furman 
will be glad to explain this 


Caretaker Service to you. 





280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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“ What Shall I Give ? 


Cash's 


Woven Name Tapes 
make most acceptable, useful 


Christmas Gifts 


Packed 1n attractive Xmas boxes 
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J.&J.CASH.Inc. 
1322Chestnut St 
SOUTH NORWALK , CONN 


3427C,SoMamSt 6 EExpositor Bldg 
Los Angeles Cal Brantford .Ont 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


HE investment of money is a busi- 

ness just like any other, and it is in 
a large part due to their specialization 
in the investment of funds that the big 
insurance companies are so successful. 
The average woman, however (or man, 
either) cannot devote a life time to the 
study of financial matters and, although 
she desires safety, she too often lacks 
sufficient knowledge of business and 
financial matters to be able to judge 
what is a conservative and sound invest- 
ment. Many mistakes are due to this 
and to misplaced confidence in other 
people’s information and judgment. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that one’s friends or relatives, no mat- 
ter how good the intention, are not 
necessarily competent advisers on in- 


vestments unless they are trained in 
such work, 

Before placing money in any security, 
one should obtain all pertinent informa- 
tion upon it, should analyze it, check 
it up and submit it to a disinterested, 
competent judge. But, you may say, you 
do not know where to find the informa- 
tion, nor know how to analyze it, nor 
where to get the necessary statements. 
Nor do you know how to tell whether a 
person is a reliable and trained financial 
expert. And is not all this expensive? 

No—it is not expensive, to answer the 
last question first. The information is 
fairly easily obtainable if the investment 
is a desirable one. It is usually free, 
and trustworthy advisers are near at 
hand. In the larger cities there are many 
high-grade bondhouses that not only 
specialize in the handling of high-grade 
securities, but that are glad at all times 
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AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR 
GOVERNMENT | 
BY KENNETH COLEGROVE 

Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern | 
University 

“This is a non-technical. description of the American _ | 
government in operation. By a happy blending of history, 
political science and law the author has drawn a very | 


illuminating picture which has its 
American Bar Association Journal. 


Price, net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90 


At the Better Bookshops | 
THE ABINGDON PRESS | 
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36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ P 

“* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
teed fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you bow we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


ediforme ’’ is truly the shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















foremost authorities on womankind. 





MRS. FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


Announces Her New Lecture 
“GIRLS OF TODAY AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW” 
A keen, wholesome analysis of that little understood person, the modern young girl, by one of the 


OTHER TIMELY SURJECTS | 


1. Women in Parliament 
2. The British General Election and Its Lesson 
3. The Community Theatre and the Rising Generation 


Mrs. Hale will arrive in New York about January 10, 1923, and will remain until early April. + 
TOUR NOW BOOKING witliam B. Feakins, Inc., Times Building, New York S¢"d for Circular | 
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to discuss investments with people and 
to give information and advice as to 
their suitability to the particular individ- 
ual. A good bond house—and this in- 
cludes many banks with bond depart- 
ments—have issues which they prefer 
for one reason or another, usually he- 
cause they have themselves underwritten 
them after thorough investigation. One 
firm will recommend one issue, another 
firm another issue. As a matter of fact, 
the bonds offered for sale by good 
bond houses are all about equal in de- 
sirability and security, class for cla-s 
although each house undoubtedly think 
its own issues the best. 

Should you not care to go directly 
a dealer in securities, a trustwort! 
judge of investments is always availal 
in the president or cashier of your loc. 
bank, and his advice is gladly and free 
at your service. Or he will give you 
the names of responsible bond hous 
whose advice and judgment he can rev- 
ommend. He has sources for obtaining 
and checking up the information you 
need. He and his associates are con- 
stantly considering investments—it is 
their business—and the success of their 
bank largely depends upon their wis- 
dom and skill in combining in their in- 
vestments sound security with as high an 
income rate as is consistent with that 
security. 

These men are in touch with invest- 
ment opportunities all over the country, 
and, indeed, all over the world, for the 
United States has become one of the 
world’s money markets during the past 
ten years. 

The foregoing paragraphs sound as if 
all the investor had to do was to go to 
a bank or reliable bond house, hand 
over her funds and say, “ Invest 
this.” As a matter of fact, that is just 
what some people do. But such a course 
is probably no more personally satisfac- 
tory to you than to go to a dressmaker 
and say, “ Make me a dress,” without 
discussing and suiting your own desires 
and tastes. 

Therefore, you will probably wish to 
go over the information on various is- 
sues, so as to decide between them. 
Any bank or bond house can give you 
this data where well-known or high- 
grade securities are concerned, as most 
of it is published in the various finan- 
cial manuals and services, one or more 
of which they usually have available. 
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F it the last issue we published a list of 
women candidates for election. It was 
compiled from information furnished by the 
party state committeewomen—in some in- 
stances chairmen—whom we _ circularized. 
The response was prompt and courteous; 
but not all replied in time; not all replied 
at all, One subscriber haz since sent us the 
names of women nominated by a party 
which had sent us no report—for reference 
in our fiiles. It is a good idea, and we in- 
vite others to do the same. We can’t pub- 
lish a supplementary list, but we can give 
you a summary of results. Such informa 
tion will be of permanent interest and value 
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The Five-Line Bookshelf 


The Chain, by Charles Hanson Towne 
(Putnam), 1922: The evolution of 
a young editor in young New York 
when the World Building was the 
highest in the city and bicycles were 
the favorite means of locomotion. A 
pleasant, kindly tale running a bit 
ioo smoothly for reality. 


The Bright Shawl, by Joseph Herge- 
sheimer (Knopf, 1922): A strange 
story or idealism and intrigue in Ha- 
vana while the yoke of Spanish rule 
lay heavy on the city. Told with 
-omber intensity and a sense of puz- 
ling futility, through which the color 
of tropic life drifts and gleams. 


The Boy Grew Older, by Heywood 
Broun (Putnam, 1922): The son of 
a newspaper man and a great artist, 
he grows older at more than ordinary 
speed. Vivid with journalese, sensi- 
tive and tough, clever and vaudevul- 
gar. A book to laugh over and scold, 
but to like, if you like Broun’s many- 
faceted mind. 


Old Morocco and the Forbidden Atlas, 
by C. A. Andrews (Doran, 1922): 
Mystery and magic adventure in the 
guise of a travel book. Written by 
a man who starts with an innate love 
for the things he is describing and 
adds a sensitive eye for their color 
and meaning and an ability to write 
charming English. A book to trans- 
port you bodily out of the world 
of strikes and war debts into the 
wonder-land of an age-old civiliza- 
tion. M. A. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


it pool its common interests and scrap 
its differences, and who will be leader? 
Senator LaFollette or Senator Borah? 
The farm bloc or the radicals? 

It left both parties in a position 
where they must decide upon their fu- 
ture—whether they will follow the new 
lead of their liberal members, or re- 
avow their conservatism and outlaw the 
liberals. Statements made soon after 
the election by the Republican National 
Chairman would seem to indicate that 
the Republican choice would be to re- 
emphasize the party’s conservatism and 
declare war upon all radicalism. If 
either party decides to try to change 
to progressive color, then comes the 
question, will the old leaders do? Will 
Senator Lodge be a proper majority 
leader for the Senate? Has the coun- 
try not repudiated him? All this is 
on the tip of the political tongue here. 
President Harding did not keep his 
weekly appointment with correspon- 
dents on the first Friday after the elec- 
tions, so his election reflections were 
reserved, but his attitude toward the 
future course of Republicanism is vital 
and eagerly awaited here. 





Women Who Won 
(Continued from page 10) 


very ready to support a woman candi- 
date, and there was little or no prejudice 
because I was a woman. My chief op- 
position came from professional poli- 
ticians.” 

Mrs. O'Neill has 


Isabelle Ahearn 


been elected Democratic representative 
in Rhode Island. 

Miss Gladys Pyle, Republican, was 
elected to the legislature in South Da- 
kota, on a dry platform—South Dako- 
legislator. 


ta’s first woman And a 
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credit to the state, from all accounts. 
Vermont is reported to have its first 
woman state senator—Edna L. Beard, 
Republican, of Orange, who was repre- 
sentative two years ago. Miss Beard has 
held various town offices. With her 
brother, she is engaged in farming. 
From Wyoming Dr. Hebard reported 
on November 10, that Mrs. Katherine 
Norton is leading the state Republican 
ticket—running for election as state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
which position she has held for four 
years. 
More names uext time. 








The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 





Better Service 


on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 
the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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NIDEUOLOMUDMODE ORL) | OUR own DINGBATS 
‘ NOTHER election over, and the 
more we think about it the more 

we realize that the re: nrg for an 
w = Sek + paaite absolute monarchy islaziness. Because 
CLEANERS an d DYERS it certainly is considerable responsibil- 
ity being a voting citizen. In fact, the 

true test of whether or not you are 
doing your duty is, Do yow feel the 
1° 77 ’ " ‘ ; 7¢ ® 4 
First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery Werighteoucly felt thatwes: @¢ socnie 
it turned out that it didn’t at all. ® © @ 
Still, for all the gravity of voting, 
: ; - ; there’s a mighty thrill about it; and the 
For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory only really sound argument we can 
think of for advocating the king form 
of government is the difficulty of 


























making up a list of candidates, as the 

ARTHUR CHEGNAY G OODMA N’S Citizen did Jast issue. You would be 
Expert French SPAGHETTI surprised to know in how many small 

Cl D and irritating ways a letter of infor- 

‘ cote ei — ‘ THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY mation fails to be that; with what 
pots removed in a few hours malicious glee the name you are pur- 

121 East 57th Street ASK YOUR GROCER suing with a check mark will elude you; 

Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City how the Democrats try to mix them- 
selves up with the Republicans (and 

vice versa—we are not partisan) and 





Strictly starch-free foods a lot more. ® © @ We expect to hear 
from quite a few of you yet, saying 


DIABETES this and that about our list of candi- 
dates. © © © But we've got our answer 


ready, and the easiest buck to pass we 
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For Superfluous — Lye ever passed. ® © © One of the most 

Hai of thirty boxes. lamentable things brought to light by 

~ arr can ee. list-making is the sad lack of definite- 
Ss Rotate It On the Skin New York ness in naming the lower branch of the 
&S hat is all you have to do state legislatures. Why on earth can’t 
hoa Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 4 we be uniform instead of saying House 





remove superfluous hair. Apply the i 
te eae Berevous hair. Apply the of Representatives, House of Delegates, 
where it will remove hair instantly, GOOD PICTURES Cooel Hesemity, aneuiing tench 


state's whim? There's entirely too 


Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
goods At drug, pepartment 2nd hair ELEANOR ERVING much variety and local pride about it— 
end for booklet. PHOTOGRAPHER for lists, anyway © ® © We're for com- 


pulsory standardization—going to lobby 
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io: Telephone: : ; “5 - ¢ 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 138 a, St. oe 5463 for it. ® © ® We think the view taken 
of non-registration by Miss Elizabeth 
FUDROGUTREREREORDED ED EDEADDELRERDDEEET Gardiner in a verses subenitted im the 
. League of W V 
Edeson Radio Phones) 4 mole Rte tbh hg 
Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? Adjustable Diaphragm Clearance; JY It’s a nice verse, though. She says: 
Ordinary electi theds, for repr ive bodies, bas saree ny sng There was a man in our town 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate sae dain/gu ie eua wade qainuan della Who was not wise at all, 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION ase ley babcaneiaan tee Georges For he forgot to register 
Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation re nntaigg dh mem tas pec pyre oe And cannot vote this fall. 
p , Send for literature to Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free There really isn’t much chance to for- 
a An my ~he pea Be — Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St. Dept c34Bo get. ® © © Don’t you just look forward 
to reading the Congressional Record 
next year? It’s bound to be snappy. 
With Our Readers she was always on hand at the hour when © © © The nicest bit of election news 
R. HUTCHINSON, the author of they came home. : } we've seen is about Mrs. Herbert Knox 
N “This Freedom,” acai aie hiean alt the She directed their feeding, bought their Smith, president of the Connecticut 
yon saaiiiee ihill ten acai, leah the clothes (making only a few). She taught League of Women Voters. She was 
admirers apparently fall to observe that the them to read very early, having each take a elected a Justice of the Peace in her 
mere presence of the mother in her home, few minutes a day going through about four town, and when she learned that 
even if she ministers to her offspring 1 primers, as many first readers, and so on. marrying people was included in her 
every detail, does not necessarily insure their At four or a little earlier she started each duties and privileges, she said she 
moral safety. I have seen children who in iy German, two years later in French. would give all the marriage fees to the 
spite of their mother’s companionship were She read to them every night for about League of Women Voters. © ® © We 
a8 impertinent, a and head- two hours. ‘They played at home and had read this in a clipping sent to us—not 
strong as were Rosalie’s. It is sometimes other's cooperation in their play. by Mrs. Smith. © ® @ In our family all 


a ee saggy Me lan pa ages She lost no more time than others of the the marriage fees went to the preacher's 
verness while their sales was absent, ‘2culty of both sexes and yet was once wife, but don’t anybody start anything 
8 =e, th f : d ss py quarantined with scarlet fever. They had in the Smith family. © © © Here’s a 
Hower ~ : — Pang os o not fled mother as nurse when ill. nice line from a Florida lady: She says, 
5 awa ae ee ie tooten’s When the children grew larger she took a “the ordinary male politician fears 
be is to care for the children at least while = in the suffrage campaign as a state of- —— a —_ yee ar “ 
2 s icer. y? in her mouth. sa a 

a a — pt pen Boge om ag seme All the family had to eat at the college sort of woman. ®  @ A bunch of men 
Pp: oe Le WW ee seers during the nine months of the year, the in New York have organized an Asso- 


some outside interest—Mrinnie G. ADAMS. ther three she had to run a cuisine at home ciation of “Brothers Under the Skin” 
to assert their rights in their households. 


PEAKING of motherhood vs. career, I and had also a garden and cows, so she , 

could name a woman who has four chil- made butter, sometimes selling a little. Rebel husbands, they are. But it looks 

dren, and who taught, during the entire time The tiny ones were not allowed to eat at the like a short rebellion—they ve asked 

she was bearing and rearing them, as head college and all dieted carefully while little too much. It won't, we predict, be 

of a college department. and were noted for their robust appearance. “good for their wholesomes,”” to use a 

She was away from the children only dur- I believe as many children are neglected phrase that ex-Senator Felton handed 
along in a newspaper story. 


ing her recitation time when she had as com- _ because the mother is all absorbed in caring 
petent help as possible. She prepared her for their clothes and food, etc., as because P. S.—Isn’t it splendid about Florence 
lessons after they were in bed until the time she has professional work. Ailes? 

came when they were al) in school and then Des Moines, Ia. Heten Lovett Mrttrion. 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 














NEw COMPOSE 
WINTER SUIT 


FOR MADEMOISELLE (14 to 20 yrs.) 


Jacket of Astrakhan Fur Cloth, 
Skirt of Overplaid, Checked or 
Plain Camel’s Hair Fabrics 


49,50 


An unusual suit at an unusual price 
Jacket of Astrakhan fur cloth in beige, 
silver gray, coffee brown, or black; silk 
lined and warmly interlined. Wrap- 
around skirt of contrasting wool fabrics 
with banding of Astrakhan fu: cloth on 
sides and bottom to match jacket. 


MISSES’ SUIT SHOP-—Second Floor 
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HISTORY OF ART 


By Elie Faure 


The Dial: ‘‘ The most interesting and 
seductive history of the subject that has yet 
appeared. . . Pages gleam with bril 
liant images.’ Volume I, ** Anotent Art,’’ 
$6.00; Volume II, ‘‘ Mediaeval Art,’’ $7.50; 
Volume III, ‘‘ Renaissance Art ”’ and Volume 
IV, *‘ Modern Art,’’ in preparation. 


NIGHTS AND DAYS ON 
THE GYPSY TRAIL 


By Irving Brown 

‘* As a picture of the Gypsy dancers, sing- 
ers and bull-fighters of Spain, and as a por- 
trayal of Gypsy character, it will find a place 
among the few really good books depicting 
Gypsy life.’’ W. Thompson, Hon. 8Sec., 
The Gypsy Lore Society, England $3.00 


THE MIND IN THE 
MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 


H. G. Wells said, after reading this book, 
he had ‘‘ the sense of having crossed a bridge 
and come into a new land of understanding.’’ 
It offers you the means to control your rea 
soning faculties by the power of understand- 
ing them. 2.! 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


By John Palmer Gavi 


This is the eighth in the Carnegie Corpora 
tion Americanization studies The book de 
livers a smashing blow to the common be 
lief that the new immigrants do not make 
good citizens. ‘‘ A fresh and wholly original 
contribution to an understanding of the fac 
tors in the making of Americans.'’ Bditorial, 
New York Timea $2.50 


A GIFT BOOK FOR 
MY MOTHER 


By Harrison Rhodes 


This book is the manly tribute of a son 
to his mother. He says: ‘‘ Comradeship is 
what I would especially recommend to 
mothers anxious to win their children’s 
hearts. Comrade is what my mother was 
to the end.’’ His record is one of a warm 
and serene delight, as walking in a cloistered 
garden with a true friend as the sun sets 

$1.50 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By Margaret Deland 

** By all means read it These people live 
The springs that animate them are revealed 
emotionally. We feel them. The Vehement 
Flame’ burns. And like moths, we circle 
about the fire, and though we singe for it, we 
cannot leave it St. Paul Daily News 


$2.00 


By W. L. George 

‘Perhaps the best characterization of the 
modern woman, who subordinates emotion to 
intelligence, whose watchword is courage.’’ 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

‘* A fascinating tale, sardonic in humor 
intensely human. ' Philadelphia Record 


THE DUST FLOWER 


By Basil King 

‘* Rejected in love, a wealthy young man 
undertakes a desperate experiment in marital 
relations He marries a dust flower 
. From this is developed one of the 
most daring and intricate stories of the sea- 

son The subject is masterfully handled.’’ 
Columbus Dispatch. $2.00 
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Interior 





Decoration 





as a 





Profession 


OW we come to the field of in- 

terior decoration, in which women 
have excelled and had their own 
businesses for many years. And an 
expression of opinion from one of New 
York’s leaders in the profession is both 
illuminating and interesting. 

Agnes Foster Wright, whose work 
is represented on this page, considers 
her profession a distinct avenue of 
service to others, including those of 
moderate means as well as the very 
rich. She warns the woman who 
wants to become an interior decorator 
that it is not enough to be able to make 
a room look pretty. There are distinct 
obligations—good values must be re- 
ceived from work people and good 
values must be given to clients. She 
disapproves of “ strictly period ” rooms 
because “the American woman is cos- 
mopolitan by tradition and ancestry 
and should be fitted to her proper 
environment.” 


Fitting the environment 
to the personality is one 
of the secret arts of the 
professional decorator. 
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The work 
of Agnes 
Foster 
Wright 


On the biographical side: Mrs. 
Richard L. Wright (for she uses her 
own name only in business) was born 
in Boston “with a good thrifty point 
of view.” After taking several art 
courses in her home city she went to 
Europe, where she traveled and studied 
for five years. Deciding suddenly to 
become an interior decorator, she came 
to New York and took a course at the 
New York School of Fine Arts, grad- 
uating in 1913 and immediately secur- 
ing a position. A year later she was 
made manager of a decorative con- 
cern and soon after that won the con- 
tract for a big and important job, 
which netted her courage and cash 
enough to start her own business. She 
says: “I had one little assistant and 
a small top-floor studio. Later I moved 
into my present quarters where I have 
been five years, now having my own 
work room and a large staff of 
assistants.” 


















